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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
[We have desired in this sheet to give a fair Christmas 


specimen of our Gazette, after having reached an age not 


very general in periodical literature. It has seen not a few 
clever and creditable publications founded upon its example ; 
for be it remembered it is the ae of its kind that was ever 
brought forward and ‘succeeded in England. - Some failed, 
and some remain to enlarge the circle, which has had, and 
has, no small effect upon the Literature, Art, and Science 
of the country. Fora Teg weekly er is a strong one 
for right or wrong; and a trust which hh should never be 
trifled with nor abused. To the best of our abilities, and 
with the co-operation of allies, eminent in various branches 
of literature and science, we hope that we have steered 
clear of the se and sure we are that we have most 
y laboured to avoid the latter of these errors, 
which we should deem breaches of the public confidence, 
and ingratitude for public encouragement. Inviting new 
friends to begin the new year with us, and promising them 
Gaxettes like the present, full of original, eommative, and 
amusing matter, we wish our kind and steady old ones a 
pleasant passage ae the twelve holidays, from the 
Christmas pie, pudding, and to the bean a and 
the royalty revels, Shits Saaiee Se tank santa hemkts 
happier than those ef kings or queens. ] 


Christmas. 


The Haunted Man, and the Ghost’s Bargain. 

Charles Dickens. Bradbury and Evans. 
Mr. Dickens comes before the public under con- 
siderable disadvantages. He is not tried by an ordi- 
nary, or even by a high standard, but by the extra- 
ordinary and bright measure of his own fame. - He 
is compared with no other author, dead or living, 
but with himself, as if 

None but himself could be his parallel ; 


and it is a yery severe test. We do not think the 
most self-conceited writer living (and that is much) 
would like to be tried byit. Dickens, however, must 
be: God keep his memory green! 

The..machinery of this “ Fancy” is of an order 
very difficult to manage, so as to evolve the web, 
beautifully stamped with life figures and lessons of 
humanity ; and we confess that, novel and interest- 
ing as is its conception, we have not felt that it 
helped our understanding or admiration of the tale. 
Yet it isywell wrought out, and dialogues between a 
man and his own shadow (sometimes confronting 
him) are made to pass upon us by the skill and 
power of the artist. Out ofthis supernatural source 
grows the first evil principle illustrated by the work ; 
for (such is the Ghost’s bargain) the Shadow dooms 
the Haunted Man to a forgetfulness of all his past 
sorrows, wrongs, and troubles—the gift of communi- 
cating the same insensibility to others—and to a 
consequent utter selfishness, which feels not, cares 
not, recks not for the pains, griefs, and sufferings of 
all the world around.* The hero in this line is 
something -heyond» a misanthrope._ His contrast is 
natiral Kind-heartedness and Benevolence, embodied 
in the person of Mrs. William Swidger, a humble 
female, the wife of the gatekeeper of the public 
endowed institution of which Mr. Redlaw, the 
haynted, man, is the principal resident and lecturer 
on chemistry. The story is mounted on these two 
Spirits of Darkness and of Light. It opens with an 
elaborate description of the former, and his dwelling- 
place; and, glancing from this dismal abode “in city 
close ypent,” presents us a more poetical, though not 
more striking view of the closing in of a stormy 
winter evening in the country— 

“ When twilight everywhere released the shadows, 
prisoned up all day, that now closed in and gathered 
_ — swarms of ghosts. When’ they stood 
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* “T have lost my wrong, and trouble,” 
said the Chemist ; and with Chat t have lot ly an 


would remember ! 
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lowering, in corners of rooms, and frowned out from 
behind half-opened doors. When they had full pos- 
ion of u pied apartments. When they danced 
upon the floors, and walls, and ceilings of inhabited 
chambers, while the fire was low, and withdrew like 
ebbing waters when it sprung into a blaze. When 
they fantastically mocked the shapes of household 
objects, making the nurse an ogress, the rocking- 
horse a monster, the wondering child half-scared and 
half-amused, a stranger to itself,—the very tongs upon 
the hearth, a straddling giant with his arms a-kimbo, 
evidently smelling the blood of Englishmen, and 
wanting to grind people’s bones to make his bread.” 

The characters now step in with Mr. Redlaw’s 
dinner, and we are introduced to the old father of the 
Swidgers, aged eighty-seven, and verging into his 
second childhood—a well-drawn part; and his Echo 
son, Mr. William—a specimen of the author's origi- 
nality; and the Mrs. William of whom we have 
already spoken. ‘They deck the chamber with holly, 
in doing which we have the following conversation :— 

«¢My duty to you, sir,’ returned the old man. 
‘ Should have spoke before, sir, but know your ways, 
Mr. Redlaw—proud to say—and wait till spoke to! 
Merry Christmas, sir, and happy New Year, and 
many of ‘em. Have had a pretty many of 'em 
myself—ha, ha!—and may take the liberty of wish- 
ing’em. I'm eighty-seven!’ 

“*Have you had so many that were merry and 
happy ?’ asked the other. 

““¢ Ay, sir, ever so many,’ returned the old man. 

“<¢Ts his memory impaired with age? It is to be 
expected now,’ said Mr. Redlaw, turning to the son, 
and speaking lower. 

“Not a morsel of it, sir,’ replied Mr. William. 
‘ That’s exactly what I say myself, sir. There never 
was such a memory as my father’s. He's the most 
wonderful man in the world. He don’t know what 
forgetting means. It’s the very observation I’m 
always making to Mrs. William, sir, if you'll believe 
me - ” 

The scene shifts to another quarter—the shop and 
numerous infant family of Mr. Tetterby, a news- 
vender, &c., in a small way; and here, as in all his 
sketches of lowly London life, Mr. Dickens is com- 
pletely at home, with the slightest shade of caricature 
here and there, as in the small boy who has the 
nursing of the Moloch baby, but which appearance 
of overdoing arises rather from the iteration of the 
subject, than from any want of its truth and reality, 
as may be witnessed every day of the year in our 
closes, alleys, and streets :— 

“Besides these, (other five Tetterby boys,) another 
little boy—the biggest there, but still littl—was 
tottering to and fro, bent on one side, and con- 
siderably affected in his knees by the weight of a 
large baby, which he was supposed, by a fiction that 
obtains sometimes in sanguine families, to be hush- 
ing to sleep. Butoh! the inexhaustible regions of 
contemplation and watchfulness into which this 
baby’s eyes were then only beginning to compose 
themselves to stare, over his unconscious shoulder ! 

“ It was a very Moloch of a baby, on whose insa- 
tiate altar the whole existence of this particular 
young brother was offered up's daily sacrifice. Its 
personality may be said to have consisted in its never 
being quiet, in any one place, for five —ae 
minutes, and never going to sleep when requi 
‘Tetterby’s baby’ was as well known i the neigh- 





bourhood as the postman or the pot- It roved 
from door-step to door-step, in the of little 
Johnny Tetterby, and lagged heavily at the rear of 
troops of juveniles who followed the Tumblers or the 
Monkey, and came up, all on one side, a little too 





late for everything that was ‘attraétive, from Monday 
morning until Saturdey,night. Wherever childhood 
congregated to play, there was little Moloch making 
Johnny fag and toil. Wherevér Johnny desired to 
stay, little Moloch became fractious, and would not 
remain. Whenever Johnny wanted to go out, Moloch 
was asleep, and must be watched. Whenever Johnny 
wanted to stay at home; Moloch was awake,;and must 
be taken out. Yet Johhny was ‘verily pets d that 
it was a faultless baby, without its peer in the realm 
of England, and was quite content to catch meek 
glimpses of things in general from behind its skirts, 
or over its limp flapping bonnét, and to go staggering 
about with it like a very little porter with a very 
large parcel, which was not directed to anybody, and 
could never be delivered anywhere, 

“Tt was a peculiarity of this baby to: be always 
cutting teeth. Whether they never came, or whether 
they came and went away again, is not’ in evidence ; 
but it had certainly cut enough, on the showing of 
Mrs. Tetterby, to make a handsome dental provision 
for the sign of the Bull and Mouth. All sorts of 
objects were impressed for the rubbing of its — 
notwithstanding that it always carried, dangling a’ 
its waist, (which was immediately under” its chin,) a 
bone ring, large ‘enough ‘to have represented the 
rosary of a young nun. Knife-handles, umbrella- 
tops, the heads of walking sticks selected from the 
stock, the fingers of the familyan general, but espe- 
cially of Johnny, nutmeg-graters, crusts, the handles 
of doors, and. the cool. knobs on. one pos cht of pers, 
were among the commonest’ ins 
nately applied for this baby's relief. The premensg 
electricity that must have been rubbed out of it in a 
week, is not to be calculated. Still Mrs. Tetterby 
always said ‘it was'e¢oming/*#hrough, and then the 
child would be herself; and. still, it never did come 
through, and the child continued to be somebody 
else.” 

And the male parent 
genuine portraits :— 

“The small man who sat in the Ride, parlour, 
making fruitless attempts t6 read: iis newspaper 
peaceably in the midst of this disturbance, was the 
father of the family, and the chief of the firm de- 
scribed in the inscription over the little shop front, 
by the name and title of A. TETTERBY AND Co., 
NewsMeEn. Indeed, strictly speaking, -he was. the 
only personage answering to that designation, aso. 
was a mere poetical abstraction, altogether baseless 
and impersonal. 

“Tetterby's was the corner shop in Jerusalem 
Buildings. ‘There was a good show of literature in 
the window, chiefly consisting of picture-newspapers 
out of date, and serial pifated and footpads. Walk- 
ing-sticks, likewise, and marbles, were included in 
the stock in trade. It had once extended into the 
light confectionery line; but it would seem that 
those elegancies of life were not in demand about 
Jerusalem Buildings, for nothing connected with that 
branch of commerce remained in the window, except 
a sort of small glass lantern containing a languishing 
mass of bull’s-eyes, which had melted in the summer 
and congealed in “the winter,- all hope. of ever 
getting them ont, or of eating. t without eating 
the lantern fo, was fone for ever. ‘Tetterby’s had 
tried its hand at several things. It had once made a 
feeble little dart at the toy business ; for, in another 
lantern, there was a heap of minute wax dolls, all 
sticking together upsided ownp,in the beii<. confusion, 
with their feet on one eats he ‘a precipi- 
tate of broken arms and legs at the bottom. It had 
made a moye in tlié milinery direction, which a few 
dry, wiry bonnet shapes remained in a corner of the 
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window to attest. It had fancied that a living might 
lie hidden in the tobacco trade, and had stuck up a 
representation of a native of each of the three integral 
portions of the British empire, in the act of consum- 
ing that fragrant weed ; with a poetic legend attached, 
importing that united in one cause they sat and joked, 
one chewed tobacco, one took snuff, one smoked: 
but nothing seemed to have come of it—except flies. 
Time had been when it had put a forlorn trust in 
imitative jewellery, for in one pane of glass there was 
acard of cheap seals, and another of pencil cases, 
and a mysterious black amulet of inscrutable inten- 
tion labelled ninepence. But, to that hour, Jerusalem 
Buildings had bought none of them. In short, 
Tetterby’s had tried so hard to get a livelihood out 
of Jerusalem Buildings in one way or other, and 
appeared to have done so indifferently in all, that 
the best position in the firm was too evidently Co.’s; 
Co., as a bodiless creation, being untroubled with 
the vulgar inconveniences of hunger and thirst, 
being chargeable neither to the poor’s-rates nor the 
assessed taxes, and having no young family to pro- 
vide for.” 

The dread influence of Redlaw in transferring, with- 
out losing, his fatal feelings to others with whom he 
_ comes into contact, is exhibited in various ways: upon 
an ingenuous sick student, connected with a touching 
underplot ; upon the old man of eighty-seven; upon 
son William; upon Tetterby and wife, whose matri- 
monial criminations, in consequence, are very amus- 
ing and very life-like; even upon theirchildren ; and 
upon incidental parties found in a vile lodging-house 
for travellers (which is another of the pictures in 
which Mr. Dickens excels)—is all painted with great 
talent. The only two beings on whom this influence 
cannot be exercised are the benevolent Mrs. William, 
and a wretch of a child, one of the homeless, parent- 
less, untaught, uneared-for, and precocious little 
villains, thieving and starving upon the town. On 
behalf of his class, the author through him makes a 
striking appeal—one not to be lost even upon those 
who have never yet given a thought to juvenile 
crime, prison discipline, or ragged schools :— 

“*You speak to me of what is lying here,’ the 
Phantom interposed, and pointed with its finger to the 
boy. 

“*T do,’ returned the Chemist. ‘You know what 
I would ask. Why has this child alone been proof 
against my influence, and why, why, have I detected 
in its thoughts a terrible companionship with mine ”” 

“*This,’ said the Phantom, pointing to the boy, 
‘is the last, completest illustration of a human 
creature, utterly bereft of such remembrances as you 
have yielded up. No softening memory of sorrow, 
wrong, or trouble, enters here, because this wretched 
mortal from his birth has been abandoned to a worse 
condition than the beasts, and has, within his know- 
ledge, no one contrast, no himanising touch, to 
make a grain of such a memory spring up in his har- 
dened breast. All within this desolate creature is 
barren wilderness. All within the man bereft of what 
you have resigned, is the same barren wilderness. 
Woe to such a man! Woe, tenfold, to the nation 
that shall count its monsters such 4s this, lying here, 
by hundreds and by thousands!’ 

‘ Redlaw shrunk, appalled, from what he heard. 

“¢ There is not,’ said the Phantom, ‘ one of these 
—not one—but sows a harvest that mankind must 
reap. From every seed of evil in this boy, a field of 
ruin is grown that shall be gathered in, and garnered 
up, and sown again in many places in the world, 
until regions are overspread with wickedness enough 
to raise the waters of another Deluge. Open and 
unpunished murder in a city’s streets would be less 
guilty in its daily toleration, than one such spectacle 
as this.’ a Ra 
“It seemed to look down upon the boy in his 
sleep. Redlaw, too, looked down upon him with a 
new emotion. 

“There is not a father,’ said the Phantom, ‘ by 
whose side, in his daily or his nightly walk, these 
creatures pass; there is not a mother among all the 
ranks of loving mothers in this land; there is no one 
risen from the state of childhood, but shall be respon- 





sible in his or her degree for this enormity. ‘There 
is not a country throughout the earth on which it 
would not bring a curse. There is no religion upon 
earth that it would not deny; there is no people upon 
earth it would not put to shame.’ 

“The Chemist clasped his hands, and looked, with 
trembling fear and pity, from the sleeping boy to the 
Phantom, standing above him with its finger pointing 
down. 

“ ¢ Behold, I say,’ pursued the Spectre, ‘ the perfect 
type of what it was your choice to be. Your influ- 
ence is powerless here, because from this child’s 
bosom you can banish nothing. His thoughts have 
been in “terrible companionship” with yours, be- 
cause you have gone down to his unnatural level. He 
is the growth of man’s indifference; you are the 
growth of man’s presumption. The beneficent design 
of Heaven is, in each case, overthrown, and from the 
two poles of the immaterial world you come to- 
gether.’ 

“ The Chemist stooped upon the ground beside the 
boy, and, with the same kind of compassion for him 
that he now felt for himself, covered him as he slept, 
and no.longer shrunk from him with abhorrence or 
indifference.” 

We should notice that the foregoing quotation 
belongs to the narrative after the fatal gift has been 
reversed. 

But the finest portion of the whole is the resistance 
to the infection opposed by the beneficent woman, 
who tries to make everybody happy, whom everybody 
loves, and whose presence sheds sunshine wherever 
she goes. We cannot exclude this last pathetic 
touch, which to our mind the author never sur- 
passed :-— 

“In the few moments that elapsed, while Milly 
silently took him to the gate, the Chemist dropped 
into his chair, and covered his face with his hands. 
Seeing him thus, when she came back, accompanied 
by her husband and his father (who were both greatly 
concerned for him), she avoided disturbing him, or 
permitting him to be disturbed; and kneeled down 
near the chair to put some warm clothing on 
the boy. 

“ «That's exactly where it is. That’s what I 
always say, father!’ exclaimed her admiring husband. 
‘ There’s a motherly feeling in Mrs. William's breast 
that must and will have went!’ 

“* Ay, ay, said the old man; ‘you're right. 
son William’s right !’ 

«Tt happens all for the best, Milly dear, no doubt,’ 
said Mr. William, tenderly, ‘that we have no children 
of our own ; and yet I sometimes wish you had one 
to love and cherish. Our little dead child that you 
built such hopes upon, and that never breathed the 
breath of life—it has made you quiet-like, Milly.’ 

‘**T am very happy in the recollection of it, William 
dear,’ she answered. ‘I think of it every day.’ 

“¢T was afraid you thought of it a good deal.’ 

“*Don’t say afraid; it is a comfort to me; it 
speaks to me in so many ways. The innocent thing 
that never lived on earth, is like an angel to me, 
William.’ 

“«* You are like an angel to father and me,’ said Mr. 
William, softly. ‘I know that.’ 

“* When I think of all those hopes I built upon it, 
and the many times I sat and pictured to myself the 
little smiling face upon my bosom that never lay 
there, and the sweet eyes turned up to mine that 
never opened to the light,’ said Milly, ‘I can feel a 
greater tenderness, I think, for all the disappointed 
hopes in which there is no harm. When I see a 
beautiful child in its fond mother’s arms, I love it all 
the better, thinking that my child might have been 
like that, and might have made my heart as proud 
and happy.’ 

“ Redlaw raised his head, and looked towards her. 

“** All through life, it seems by me,’ she continued, 
‘to tell me something. For poor neglected children, 
my little child pleads as if it were alive, and had a 
voice I knew, with which to speak to me. Whicn I 
hear of youth in suffering or shame, I think that my 
child might have come to that, perhaps, and that God 
took it from me in his merey. Even in age and grey 
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hair, such as father’s, it is present: saying that it 
too might have lived to be old, long and long after 
you and I were gone, and to have needed the respect 
and love of younger people.’ 

“ Her quiet voice was quieter than ever, as she took 
her husband's arm, and laid her head against it. 

“ ¢ Children love me so, that sometimes I half fancy 
—it’s a silly fancy, William—they have some way I 
don’t know of, of feeling for my little child, and me, 
and understanding why their love is precious to 
me. Tf I have been quiet since, I have been more 
happy, William, in a hundred ways. Not least happy, 
dear, in this—that even when my little child was 
born and dead but a few days, and I was weak and 
sorrowful, and could not help grieving a little, the 
thought arose, that if I tried to lead a good life, I 
should meet in heaven a bright creature, who would 
call me, Mother!’ 

 Redlaw fell upon his knees, with a loud cry. — 

“¢O Thou,’ he said, ‘ who, through the teaching 
of pure love, hast graciously restored me to the 
memory which was the memory of Christ upon the 
cross, and of all the good who perished in His cause, 
receive my thanks, and bless her!’ ” 

A glorious lesson for Christmas-day ! . 

We have only left room to say that the volume is 
charmingly embellished. Leech has outdone himself 
in Redlaw and the Phantom, and also with the Imp 
of Satan boy, which are full of force; whilst he is 
cleverly comic with the Tetterbys and opening the 
Shop, including Johnny and Moloch. Stanfield has 
an admirable Lighthouse, the Old Cottage, and the 
Christmas Party in the Hall; and Tenniel and Frank 
Stone contribute graceful pieces—the former chiefly 
in illustrated title-pages, and the latter in the softer 
scenes, where the darling Milly shines. 


A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. By the author of “ Old 
Jolliffe,” “A Merry Christmas,” &c. Wright. 
WE cannot but look on this wee book but as the 
work of one of those wee fairies who delight in per- 
forming services for the human race: such as, sweep 
the house, skim the milk, churn the butter, and exe- 
cute many other useful and agreeable services, whilst 
families are fast asleep, and only wake to discover 
how kind the tiny elves have been. Aide toi, et le 
ciel 'aidera, is the moral of this pleasant and interest- 
ing story, to which we assign in this Gazette a place 
immediately after Charles Dickens’ as its due, for 
many passages not unworthy of him, and for a general 
scheme quite in unison with his best feelings towards 
the lowly and depressed. Like the Christmas volume 
just gone before, it is of a nature to awaken the 
indlier sympathies of the heart, and direct the mind 
to the only true source of happiness—that of not 
being indifferent to, but desirous to promote the 

happiness of our fellow-creatures. 

The hero is an old cobbler of the name of David 
Coombe, who is led by a Sunbeam to forsake squalor 
and apathy for cleanliness and activity. His cellar 
lodging is dark and forlorn enough :— 

“Cold and cheerless enough it was to be sure, in 
doors and ont; the people in the streets were hurry- 
ing along bowing their heads, as if to induce the 
wind to attack the crowns of their hats and bonnets, 
instead of their poor blue noses. Men in rough coats 
had their hands snugly lodged in their pockets, only 
drawing them out, when at the corner of the street, 
the wind d to be disposed to blow off their hats, 
and they were obliged to make an effort to save them 
and a remark at the same time, not altogether com- 
plimentary to the said wind, and poor women were 
shivering along, wanting infinitely more than two 
hands to keep on the shawl, bonnet and boa, and 
keep down the petticoats, so impeding their progress. 

* And on each side the street shoeless beggars are 
half running, half walking after the passengers, be- 
seeching charity,—‘ I’m so very cold and hungry,’ the 
wretched, whining voice sounding more dismal still, 
as it mingles with the whistling of the wind.—And 
seated on the cold pavement is some horrid object 
with a board on his chest, and ‘Starving,’ in great 
letters, exhibited on it,—but it is useless to-day,—it is 
much too cold to stop and get out the purse, too cold 
to remove the hands from the comfortable muff or the 
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warm pockets; so towards the middle of the day the 
starving man is tired out, and goes home to dinner. 

But poor old David Coombe has no dinner to go 
home to, nor no home but the little dark room in 
which he works ; he has never told the pitying public 
he is starving, because, as he says, ‘Why, I ain’t a- 
starving while I can have some bread and some 
cheese, and now’s atid then’s some outsides of bacon, 
but still I think it’s a hard case, as continually a- 
working don’t bring nothing; and this here dismal 
hole as I live in,—why it ain’t living ‘pon my soul it 
ain’t,—oh lor!’ 

“ Poor David, he always finished with ‘ oh lor,’ and 
as he said it, it certainly was the acmé of despair, it 
seemed to come from the depths of that brawny chest 
with a kind of groan. 

“David had always been @ poor man, and it seemed 
that he always would be, he had no idea of improving 
his condition, no idea that he could be better off by 
his own exertions, but thought it was the duty of the 
rich to make him comfortable, and fully expected that 
one day some wealthy man would remove him from 
his wretched home and place him-in independence ; 
so he went on mending his neighbours’ shoes, re- 
ceiving the miserable payment which kept him from 
day to day, but never made him richer ; he was matter 
of fact to the letter, and never told an untruth, but 
grumbled at his hard lot whenever any one went near 
him, until at length no one tried to comfort him, but 
left him to himself.” 

This introduction will show how well deserved our 
praise is; and ushers in the Spirit of Light, who 
speaks the words of encouragement and comfort. 

‘ €*Mortal, why are you so terrified, I will not harm 
you; you wished for me but now, to lighten your 
gloomy dwelling, and in ¢onsideration of the good 
qualities you possess, I ata come to tell you how you 
may secure me always, if you will. 

“*T and my brilliant sisters are many in number, 


and a bright and a joyous life we lead, for there is 


nothing on this large Earth that does not love us, 
and welcome our approach,—the little insects flutter 
lovingly about us, the flowers look brighter and more 
glad when we rest upon them; the water datices and 
sparkles with glee in the light of our smile; the ani- 
mals love us, and sleép the sounder when we watch 
over them ;everywhere We are welcome, we make 
ourselves bright pathways through the foliage of the 
trees, and in the silent woods lie and sleep upon the 
fragrant violets ; and here in the busy streets we are 
weleome too, and though we love the flowers and 
open fields the best, still we come to the dark, close 
streets and gladden them. 

“*In the gloomy prison we ¢an enter, 10 heavy 
bolts can keep us out, and do we but know some poor 
being is there immured, who repents him of his crime, 
we enter there, to cheér and comfort him. The dark 
hold of the mighty ship tossed on the cold waters, 
We visit too, bringing back sweet thoughts of their 
own land, to the exilés from their home—By the 
sick and the sorrowing we take our place, we are with 
all who seek us, who try to find us ;—with all who will 
lift their eyes from the earth, from the world and its 
grovelling cares, and seék us where alotie we are to 
be found, in our own bright sky.—Though clouds 
may obséure us for awhile, we ate still there, and 
shine the brighter for the passing gloom. 

“* But ‘tis true in this world we are hard to catch, 
David Coombe, harder to some than others, you are 
one who find it hard, you say neither Winter nor 
Summer is your dwelling gladdened by our light; do 
you invite us, David Coombe ? We love bright places 
and clean, and- brave hearts, David, and above all, 
true and grateful hearts, who love, and worship, the 
Being who made us, and them. If these hearts, 
David, there is always a Sunbeam; no place is dark 
and joyless, however poor and wretched, to such 
hearts as these. 

“*Do you, then, endeavour to catch one of us, to 
— your heart and your dwelling,—I will tell you 

ow to set the Trap. 

“*Tt must be bright and pure, atid baited with 
Energy, Perseverance, Industry, Charity, Faith, Hope 
and Content, Do thus, David Coombe, and you will 
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never say again, no Sunbeam gilds your dwelling, 
= gladdens your declining days ;—till then, Fare- 
well.” 

The counsel is adopted, and through the means of 
Mrs. Dennis, his kind-hearted landlady, who lives up 
staits, David is set on foot in his altered career. We 
will not, however, spoil the short story by long ex- 
tracts ; but quote only one other bit as a specimen of 
the homely virtues of the lesson thus set before our 
young friends at the season whefi every humane and 
social sentiment ought to be indulged, and spite, 
rancour, and malice dismissed from the Christian 
breast. 

“*Perhaps you'll shake hands with me, it wont 
come off, he said as he held out his black hand to 
Mrs. Dennis. 

“*T am not afraid of that, Mr. Coombe, and I’m 
glad to shake hands with you,I’m a rare one to 
shake hands; there ain’t that being in the world as 
I wouldn’t shake hands with, rich or poor, dirty or 
clean, good or bad; as for the dirt, why a little soap 
and water would sooti settle that, if the hand as 
you'd hold of did soil your's, and I believe a good 
hearty shake of the hand goes right to people’s 
hearts, and speaks more to them than a power of 
words, Well now, a sister of my husband’s behaved 
uncommoni badly to him, no mistake about it, and Tom 
he stuck out as he wouldn't speak to her again, nor 
yet let none of us. Well, do you know, that worreted 
me so, I couldn’t rest of a night, and I said to him 
just afore Christmas last year, ‘Tom,’ says I, ‘ make 
itup with ’Lisbeth, do, she’s the only relation you've 
got, and you know she ain’t rich, and’pon my honour, 
Tom,’ I says, ‘the roast beef will stick in my throat 
o’ Christmas day, if I don’t see her at the table along 
with us, so I shall ask her, Tom, eh?” ‘Do as you 
like,’ says he; that was quite enough; I sent a mes- 
sage to her, atid she came; well, the moment I saw 
her, I grasped hold of her hand, and gave it a hearty 
shake, and then Tom did, and all the children, we 
none of us said nothing, but them shakes of the hand 
said as plain as we could have spoke it, ‘’Lisbeth, 
all’s forgiven and forgotten, let by-gones be by-gones!’ 

“Oh! how the gtream of golden light is shining on 
that good face. That night the sleep of David Coombe, 
the poor old cobbler, might have been envied by 
Princes; in his dreams bright visions flitted before 
his eyes, and he heard soft music, and sweet voices 
murmuring the words, ‘Bless you, this is true 
Charity.’ 

“ He awoke early and rose to look out of window, 
—yes, he could look ott of window now. That sharp 
biting wind had driven up a snow storm, and the 
ground was thickly covered, but the masses of cloud 
were moving away slowly, showing glimpses of thie 
pale blue sky, and David thought it would be a fine 
day after all. 

“ He eat his breakfast which he seemed to enjoy 
more than he had ever done for years, and then sat 
down to his work. It was no longer with 4 listless 
ait that he handled his tools, but quickly his fingers 
moved, and suddenly a strangé sound issued from his 
lips,—David Coombe was singing. 

“ The clouds had again gathered over the sky, and 
the snow was falling heavily ; it was dark and gloomy 
out of doors, but David thought his room anything but 
gloomy, and he still continued that unearthly sound 
he called singing.” 

It is a nice book altogether; but, “Oh! lor,” fairy 
author, how could you write that he “ laid down?” 
This is the only mote we catch in our trap, and you 
must have it in your eye alohg with the Sunbeam of 
hearty praise sent thither by the Literary Gazette. 


Christmas Eve, or the Story of Little Anton. 
Cun 


From the German, and in the German tone of reli- 
gious sentiment, or sentimental religion, Little Anton, 
an orphan wanderer, is slieltered and adopted by a 
forester, on Christmas eve, ard the impression made 
on his mid by a picture of the birth of Christ, round 
which the forester, his wife, and children aré grouped, 
shapes his future life till he becomes a celebrated 
painter. The boy’s-talk is somewhat too fine, at 





least in the English version (see description of his 
father’s death, page 18,) and there are occasionally 
awkward phrases—such as, when “ Catherine and I 
were children like you are now.” Books of instrue- 
tion for young folks ought to beware of such faults. 
But the incidents related, and the moral inculeated 
in Anton are simple and effective, and he adds 
another to the store of Christmas presents which we 
cah truly recommend, ecce signum— 

“ The grandfather said, ‘ The Christmas tree strikes 
me as being a very good thing. It was sensible and 
wise in our forefathers to make the Christmas festival 
a season of happiness. These childish pleasures 
make the festival of the Lord dear to children, and 
prepare their hearts for higher pleasures. From this 
time forth, the children of this house shall always 
have a Christmas tree; and if it is not so splendid, it 
shall at any rate give joy. It is right that children 
should be made happy. Apples, pears, and golden 
nuts shall not be wanting, if we have nothing better. 
We will not be sparing in giving our children inno- 
cent amusement.” 

To which doctrine we are sure every good boy and 
girl will say, Amen. 

Dr, Birch and his Young Friends. By Mr. M. A. 

Titmarsh. Chapman and Hall. 

THE boy is father to the man, as Titmarsh shows in 
his sketchy and clever picture of a boarding-school, 
the head of which, Dr. Birch, is a burly but not ill- 
tempered big-wig, his son a sanctified college prig, 
his managing sister one of the detestables, his 
daughter hardly more loveable, and his niece, Miss 
Raby, who teaches the very little pupils, the only 
being on the establishment of whom a good word 
may be spoken. To these add two Ushers, or Assis- 
tant Masters, the writer (Titmarsh), who is the 
Writing Master, and the Knife-boy, and you have 
the entire staff of Rodwéll Regis,—the alumni of 
which are regimented and reviewed before us by the 
graphic pen and pencil (sixteen illustrations) of our 
entertaining author. We can only select a portrait 
or two as examples of the artist. First, there is 

“ Swanky, called Macassar, from his partiality to 
that condiment, and who has varnished boots, wears 
white gloves on Sundays, and looks out for Miss Pin- 
kerton’s school (transferred from Chiswick to Rod- 
well Regis, and conducted by the nieces of the late 
Miss Barbara Pinkerton, the friend of Our Great 
Lexicographer, upon the principles approved by him 
and practised by that admirable woman) as it passes 
into church.” 

‘“ Representations have been made concerning Mr. 
Horace Swanky’s behaviour; rumours have been 
uttered about notes in verse, conveyed in three-cor- 
nered puffs, by Mrs. Ruggles, who serves Miss 
Pinkerton’s young ladies on Fridays—and how Miss 
Didow, to whom the tart and enclosure were ad- 
dressed, tried to make away with herself by swallow- 
ing & ball of cotton. But I pass over these absurd 
reports, as likely to affect the reputation of an admi- 
rable Seminary conducted by irreproachable females. 
As they go into church (Miss P. driving in her flock 
of lambkins with the crook of her parasol,) how can 
it be helped if her forces and ours sometimes col- 
lide, as the boys are on their way up to the organ- 
loft? And I don’t believe a word about the three- 
cornered puff, but rather that it was the invention of 
that jealous’ Miss Birch, who is jealous of Miss Raby, 
jealous of everybody who is good and handsome, and 
who has her own ends in view, or I am very much in 
error.” 

A hopeless case is evidently from the life: — 

“ Those poor dunces! Talk of being the last man, 
ah! what a pang it muet be to be the last boy—huge, 
misshapen, fourteen 5.’ \ of age,—and “ taken up” 
by a chap who is but six yeers old, and can’t speak 
quite plain yet! 

“ Master Hulker is in that condition at Birch’s. 
He is the most honest, kind, active, plucky, generous 
creature. He can do many things better than most 
boys. He can go up a tree, jump, play at cricket, 
dive and swim perfectly—he can eat twice as much 
as almost any lady, (as Miss Birch well knows,) he 
has a pretty talent at carving figures with his hack- 
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knife, he makes and paints little coaches; he can 
take a watch to pieces, and put it together again. He 
can do everything but learn his lesson; and there he 
sticks at the bottom of the school, hopeless.. As the 
little boys are drafted in from Miss Raby’s class (it 
is true she is one of the best instructresses in the 
world,) they enter and hop over poor Hulker. He 
would be handed over to the governess, only he is 
too big. Sometimes I used to think that this des- 
perate stupidity was a stratagem of the poor rascal’s ; 
and that he shammed dulness, so that he might be 
degraded into Miss Raby’s class: if she would teach 
me, I know, before George, I would put on a pina- 
fore and a little jacket—but no, it is a natural in- 
eapacity for the Latin Grammar. a 

“Tf you could see his grammar, it is a perfect 
curiosity of dog’s ears. The leaves and cover are all 
curled and ragged. Many of the pages are worn 
away, with the rubbing of his elbows, as he sits por- 
ing over the hopeless volume, with the blows of his 
fists, as he thumps it madly, or with the poor fellow’s 
tears. You see him wiping them away with the back 
of his hand, as he tries and tries, and can’t do it. 

“ When I think of that Latin Grammar, and that 
infernal As in Preesenti, and of other things which 1 
was made to learn in my youth: upon my conscience 
I am surprised that we ever survived it. When one 
thinks of the boys who have been caned because they 
could not master that intolerable jargon! Good 
Lord, what a pitiful chorus these poor little creatures 
send up! Be gentle with them, ye schoolmasters, 
and only whop those who won't learn. 

“ The doctor has operated upon Hulker (between 
ourselves), but the boy was so little affected you 
would have thought he had taken chloroform. Birch 
is weary of whipping now, and leaves the boy to ‘go 
his own gait.” 

Miss Birch, the sister, is a well-drawn character of 
the hateful and domineering class, which few board- 
ing-schools are without :— 

“ The Gentlemen, and especially the younger and 
more tender of the Pupils, will have the advantage of 
the constant superintendence and affectionate care of 
Miss Zoe Birch, sister of the principal: whose dearest 
aim will be to supply (as far as may be) the absent 
maternal friend.’”— Prospectus of Rodwell Regis 
School. 

“This is all very fine in the Doctor’s circulars, 
and Miss Zoe Birch—(a sweet birch blossom it is, 
fifty-five years old, during two score of which she has 
dosed herself with pills; with a nose as red anda 
face as sour as a crab-apple)—may do mighty well in 
a prospectus. But I should like to know who would 
take Miss Zoe for a mother, or would have her for one? 

** The only persons in the house who are not afraid 
of her are Miss Flora and I—no, I am afraid of her, 
though I do know the story about the French usher 
in 1830—but all the rest tremble before the woman, 
from the Doctor down to poor Francis the knife-boy, 
and whom she bullies into his miserable blacking- 
hole: 

“The doctor is a pompous and outwardly severe 
man—but inwardly weak and easy: loving a joke and 
a glass of port wine. I get on with him, therefore, 
much better than Mr. Prince, who scorns him for an 
ass, and under whose keen eyes the worthy Doctor 
writhes like a convicted impostor; and many a sun- 
shiny afternoon would he have said, ‘ Mr, T., Sir, 
shall we try another glass of that yellow sealed wine 
which you seem to like?’ (and which he likes 
even better than I do) had not the old harridan of a 
Zoe been down upon us, and insisted on turning me 
out with her miserable weak coffee. She a mother 
indeed! A sour milk generation she would have 
nursed. She is always croaking, scolding, bullying, 
—yowling at the housemaids, snarling at Miss Raby, 
bowwowing after the little boys, barking after the big 
ones. She knows how much every boy eats to an 
ounce; and her delight is to ply with fat the little 
ones who can’t bear it, and with raw meat those who 
hate underdone. It was she who caused the Doctor 
to be eaten out three times; and nearly created a re- 
bellion in the school because she insisted on his 
flogging Goliah Longman. 





“ The only time that woman is happy is when she 
comes in of a morning to the little boys’ dormitories 
with a cup of hot Epsom salts, and a sippet of bread. 
Boo !—the very notion makes me quiver. She stands 
over them. I saw her do it to young Byles only a 
few days since—and her presence makes the abomi- 
nation doubly abominable. 

“ As for attending them in real illness, do you sup- 
pose that she would watch a single night for any one 
of them? Not she.” 

We will not go through the school with the cham- 
pion, the pirate, the cunning money-maker, and all 
the other varieties; but in conclusion observe, that 
there is a neat and feeling poetical epilogue, of which 
the following is a sample portion ;— 

“ Good night !—I’d say, the griefs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic » 
The triumphs and defeats of boys, 
Are but repeated in our age. 
I'd say, your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more vain, than those of men ; 


Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen, 
At forty-five played o’er again. 


I’d say, we suffer and we strive 

Not less nor more as men than boys ; 
With grizzled beards at forty-five 
As erst at twelve, in corduroys. 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and 
Pray Heaven, that early Love 
May never wholly pass away.” 


Surely there is choice enough now-a-days pro- 
vided for our young holiday friends, among which 
Titmarsh’s truthful shapes from the Boarding-school 
will not be the least wel to schoolboys. 


Blackie’s Literary and Commercial Almanac, 1849. 
Blackie and Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 
THE very respectable and long established publishers’ 
names (whose Glasgow house is one of the foremost 
in Scotland) will disabuse any portion of the public 
who, from the brief title page, might fall into the 
mistake of a correspondent of ours, who fancied that 
Blackie’s Almanac was a West Indian annual, and 
specially got up for the emancipated Niggers! On 


Truth 





‘the contrary, it is one of the neatest little things, and 


besides the Almanackery intelligence, agreeably to its 
name of Literary and Commercial, very full within 
its small compass, has a string of anecdotes, of which 
the following are specimens :— . 

“ Dining with the Dardanelles,—An American was 
boasting that in his travels he had been caressed 
everywhere, and that he had seen all the great in 
Europe. ‘ Have you seenthe Dardanelles?’ said one 
of the company. ‘ Yes,’ replied he, ‘ I dined with 
them at Gibraltar, and found them to be excellent 
company.’ 

“ The Retort Courteous.—Dr. Pitcairn, of Edin- 
burgh, in order to affront a Dutch University where 
he had graduated, and degrees had been much prosti- 
tuted, sent for a diploma for his valet, which being 
granted out of respect to him, he next sent for one for 
his horse, to which last request the rector magnificus 
replied, that with a view to oblige him they consulted 
other records for a precedent, but that they could not 
find one, although, under the name of Pitcairn, they 
had once granted the honorary degree to an ass, 

“ Innocently Popping the Question.—‘ Charles,’ 
said a young lady to her lover, ‘ there is nothing in- 
teresting in the paper to-day, is there, dear?’ ‘ No, 
love, but I hope there will, one day, when we both 
shall be interested,’ The lady blushed, and said, of 
course, ‘ For shame, Charles.’ 

“ A cautious old farmer was about to select a day 
for advertising the roup of his grain. ‘I wish,’ said 
he to the auctioneer, ‘that we may have a good 
breeze at the roup.’ ‘A good breeze!’ said the 
auctioneer, ‘ what connexion has a breeze -wi’ the 
roap ?’ ‘ Mair than ye imagine,’ replied the other. 
‘When grain’s waving wi’ a good breeze, it looks a 
heap thicker—they see the same heads twa-three times.’ 

“ < Tf you can’t keep awake without,’ said a preacher 
to one of his hearers, ‘ when you feel drowsy, why 
don’t you take a pinch of snuff?’ ‘1 think,’ was the 
shrewd reply, ‘ the snuff should be put into the ser- 
mon,’” 





Letts’s Indisp ble Al Letts's Diaries, — 

Letts, Son and Steer. 
WE have, from year to year, borne our testimony to 
the superior excellence of Letts’s Diary, and said 
truly that we had found no publication of the kind to 
compare with it, for the needful information and 
general utility. This year, by dividing it into the 
two forms above indicated, however, a very sensible im- 
provement has been made. The diary is as convenient 
and perfect as ever; and the almanac has been en- 
riched with new features of great mercantile utility. 
An able digest of the trading particulars, from the 
Ist September 1847, to Ist September 1848, is a 
valuable document for reference to the past; and 
tables of every sort for the coming year make the 
work very complete. 


Christmas Carols, 

Among the pleasant remembrances of Christmas 
with which our table is now graced (and of which 
this and recent numbers of the Literary Gazette bear 
much proof, both original* and reflected) we have to 
notice two pieces of poetry and music, and, we may 
add, of graphic illustration, by the popular Alfred 
Crowquill. The music composed by T. Baker is very 
suitable to the season; the one tune being set to 
“ Andantino,” and the other to “Jolly Christmas 
Time.” The first, with a fine portrait of Christmas, 
is an agreeable social lyric; but the last, with a 
snowy landscape at top, and the Yule log embodied 
most humorously at the bottom, will, we are sure, 
be the favourite in every family circle and merry 
party ; for, as its bard singeth— 

“It lights up the faces 
We love to see look bright, 
And shows the mistletoe quite plain, 
Which else were out of sight ; 
It dazzles the old ones, 
Who look another way, 
For if the girls do get in debt, 
They honourably pay. 
*"T was ey ep J lifeless, 
No duller Log could be; 
To-night it is the very best 
Of all good company.” 





A number of other Christmas publications require 
our notice to fill up the cycle to this date. There is 
A Happy Christmas, by a clergyman of Norwich, 
(Nisbet and Co.,) and made up chiefly of religious 
pieces, in prose and verse, of more than fair average 
quality, and many of them by distinguished and po- 
pular writers. Its inculcation of charity is most 
laudable. The Shakspere Almanac (Bogue) illus- 
trates nearly every day of the coming year with a 
quotation from the poet; and is a novel and curious 
thought, and shows the wonderful fertility and ap- 
plicability of the man who was indeed “for all time.” 
The Game of the Oracles (Washbourne) consists of 
an almost endless selection from the British poets, 
and so arranged that a round party may play with 
and seek responses from them, as the sortes of the 
page may turn up. G. P. R. James’ Fight of the 
Fiddlers, illustrated by Browne, (Bogue,) is another 
nice little seasonable re-issue. Tracts for the Chris- 
tian Seasons, part 1, (Parker,) earnestly treat of the 
Advent, and agree with the doctrines of the Church 
of England. Of a different and merry kind are 
Lays and Rhymes for the Times (Bell); amusing 
and laughable, as well as serious compositions, ri- 
diculing chartism, and appealing to good sense and 
patriotism against revolutionary principles; and, 
lastly, we have Punch’s Almanac, capitally illus- 
trated by the pencils of J, Leech and R. Doyle, and 
with entertaining text; and The Showman’s Alma- 
nac, which with its humour “ pitches” into Punch, 
and lashes other sorts of humbug and ‘quackery. 
ee 

SIR GARDNER WILKINSON'S NEW WORK. 
Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 

Mostar in Herzegovina, éc. éc. By Sir J. Gord- 

ner Wilkinson, F.R.S. 2 vels. 8vo, Murray. 

In our last and present Gazettes, we have been intro- 
ducing our readers to an acquaintance with the Island 





* See papers under the head of “ Sketches of Society.” 
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of Sardinia, as a country, though so near, compara- 
tively little known; and we have to invite them to 
accompany us, under the able and intelligent guidance 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, to visit another and not 
far distant portion of the earth, where considerable 
novelty will also attend our footsteps. Fortis, Far- 
lati Catalinich, Pettor, Carrara, and other writers on 
Dalmatia, are sealed books to the English public, and 
therefore what our author has drawn from them is as 
original to us as his own observations. We shall not, 
however, meddle with the history of Dalmatia, nor 
the Roman and ancient Christian remains with which 
it abounds, nor with the annals of Ragusa, nor even 
with the grand Panslavonic views of our own time, 
though they may exercise important functions in the 
reconstruction or remodelling of European nations. 
Passing, therefore, the origin of the Slavi,* and other 
migrations from the East or Central Asia, we will at 
once take up the immediate thread of our experienced 
countryman’s travel, aware, from the character of all 
his preceding works, that we could not have a plea- 
santer or more instructive companion to lead us on 
our way. We may first notice, generally, that— 

“ The population of all the Circoli of Dalmatia, in 
1833, consisted of 
Slavonians ° Ps » 340,000 
Italians, mostiy from Venice > 16,000 
Albanians (of the Borgo E: 882 
Jews (chiefly from Spain) at at Bpalato and Ragusa 510 


357,392. 


and in 1844, amounted to 408,421, of whom 


323,271 were Roman Catholics. 
664 United Greeks, 
77,690 Greeks. 
483 Jews, 


27 Protestants. 
1,286 Members of religious houses. 
403,421 


showing an increase, which Carrara states to be of 
62,133 in 16 years, from 1828 to 1844. 

“The various posts in Dalmatia are not looked 
upon as very eligible; and few are either lucrative 
or desirable, except, perhaps, that of governor. 
Even this is far less agreeable than many others, 
held by mén of the same rank; and the total isola- 
tion in which he lives, the want of society for his 
family, and the distance from Vienna, are great 
objections. Many of the other government officers, 
not natives of Dalmatia, look upon an employment 
there as banishment; and are only satisfied with it, 
from the idea that it may lead to something better ; 
and a very general remark is, that ‘ Dalmatia is the 
Siberia of Austria.” For the Italian regiments, it is, 
perhaps, a welcome post, from the similarity of 
manners and language in the large towns; and the 
Austrians, finding that the isolated position of the 
country, and the quiet demeanour of the inhabitants, 
relieve them from the fear of political intrigues, do 
not seruple to employ those troops in Dalmatia. 

“The Dalmatians are, indeed, very quiet under the 
* paternal government ;’ its policy throws no positive 
obstacles in the way of improvement, as did that of 
the Venetians; and the fault is rather that it fails 
sufficiently to encourage, than that it directly opposes, 
beneficial measures. 

“But the effect of the general feeling, or the wishes 
of the employés, that their stay may be temporary, 
cannot be otherwise than injurious to the country ; 
and the natural consequence is, that few care to 
suggest any improvements; and the little interest felt 
at Vienna, respecting Dalmatia, is no inducement to 
any one to propose them.” 

Coniing more to particulars— 

4 Sebesico (with 2767 inhabitants) is noted for 
two varieties of wine, one the Vino Tartaro, which 
is thought to resemble Madeira, white and strong ; 
the other called, like the liqueur, Maraschino, which 
has a flayour of Malaga. Besides that liqueur, two 
others are made in Dalmatia; one from the Susina, a 
sort of damson, the other from the Loto fruit. 

“ Dalmatia produces many wines, which are strong 


and full bodied ; but most of them have the fault of 
being sweet, owing to the grapes remaining too long 
upon the vines, before they are gathered for pressing. 
It is from this that they have received the name of 
Prosecco. Neglect, too, in choosing the fruit, is 
another fault of the Dalmatians, in their process of 
making wine; and there is no doubt that, if the 
grapes were properly selected, and pressed when less 
ripe, the wine would be much better, and might take 
its proper station among those of Europe. 

“The Vugdva, a white wine of the isle of Brazza, 
is sweet, and bears some resemblance to Frontignac ; 
but the white Malvasia, which is also much esteemed, 
is dry, with an aromatic flavour, and not sweet. The 
Vin di Rosa, or Rose wine of Almissa, has a very 
delicious flavour, and is called Prosecco and Muscato. 
There are also the Vino di Spiaggia, from Lesina, of 
a@ sweet flavour, and considered one of the best 
common wines of the country; the Marzemino, 
from Teodd, in the neighbourhood of Cattaro, and 
many others of less note. Dalmatia possesses no 
effervescing wine like the Rifosco, made in the 
neighbourhood of Trieste, which deserves to be more 
known. It is very delicate, and seldom found good, 
even at Trieste. There are two kinds, red and 
white; the former, which resembles a Mousseux 
claret, is the best,” 

The remains of Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, 
whither he retired to live in peace and die, after 
relinquishing the imperial purple,* and the ruins of 
Salona, furnish matter for very interesting descrip- 
tions and remarks, and Sir Gardner says— 

“Tt is true that the Austrians have long been in- 
different to the valuable mine of antiquities, left 
unexplored at Salona; but the reproach they have 
so long merited is in a fair way of removal, and the 
collection of Spalato may at length be rendered 
worthy of the name of a government museum; and, 
though the annual allowance for excavation is limited 
to 800 florins (80/.), there is every reason to hope 
that, under the management of its present director, 
the Abbate Professor Carrara, this desirable result 
will soon be attained. 

“ Spalato, which is distinguished for many learned 
men, eminent in science and literature, may be proud 
of the Abbate Francesco Carrara, who adds to pro- 
found erudition, the most amiable qualities, and is 
equally an ornament to his profession and to society. 

“The black granite sphinx in the court, near the 
vestibule, is of Egyptian workmanship, and, from its 
style, is evidently of early Pharaonic time, probably 
of the eighteenth dynasty. [Perhaps of Amunoph ITI. } 
This is also shown by the figures and names of the 
captives sculptured round its base. There is a royal 
oval on a sort of vase, or altar, it holds between its 
hands, but too much defaced to be deciphered. In- 
stead of paws, it has human hands; instances of 
which occur, in Egyptian monuments of very early 
time, though this has been supposed to argue against 
its being either ancient or Egyptian, and the row of 
captives has been mistaken for a rude ornament of 
some ignorant sculptor. There is, however, no doubt 
of its genuineness; and it was brought from Egypt, 
perhaps for the express purpose of ornamenting the 
palace of Diocletian. 

“ A portion of another sphinx may be seen at the 
house of Count Cindro, in the street leading from the 
Porta Ferrea. It is of a hard white limestone, nearly 
resembling marble. It bears the name of Amunoph III. 
on the breast.” 

And though not entering fully into the many 
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notices of antiquities and copies of inscriptions 
scattered through these volumes, we cannot avoid the 
following additional quotation :— 

“In the walls of private houses are some inserip- 
tions; and in oneI observed an altar to the ‘DIS 
SYRIS,’ dedicated by one of the same Albucii, men- 
tioned on the sarcophagus. There are also a dedica- 
tion to Jupiter, and another to M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
On the staircase of another house is'a bas relief, re- 
presenting a battle of Centaurs and Lapithe, with 
other fragments ; and the late director of the museum 
possesses yarious antiques, among which is the statue 
of a Roman emperor, of good style. The feet are lost 
as well as the head; but the statue is remarkable for 
this peculiarity, that the head has been movable, fitting 
into a hollow made purposely to receive it: showing 
that it changed, with the change of Cesars; thebody 
suiting equally well each succeeding emperor. This 
ingenious idea might be conveniently adopted at the 
present day, and is worthy the attention of public in- 
stitutions, sculptors, and dealers in portraits.” 

Upon which our author remarks, in a tone which 
we think does great injustice to the art of portrait 
painting :— 

‘In countries where the talent of artists is sa:sri- 
ficed to portraits, it would be highly beneficial to lay 
@ very heavy tax on all those objects of vanity, and 
impediments to art.” 

But de gustibus non est disputandum, and we can 
only offer our opinion that very high, as well as very 
middling and very low art, may be displayed in por- 
traiture; we cannot but remember such names as 
Holbein, Velasquez, Vandyck, and Reynolds. 

Having spent some time on the coast, Sir Gardner 
took a journey into theinterior. He fuund the people 
obliging and hospitable, though rudely lodged and 
unacquainted with the comforts of civilized life. 
Their mountainous country, difficult roads, and pic- 
turesque costumes, however, compensated for the toils 
and inconveniences to which he was subjected, whilst 
sometimes roughing it at miserable hostel-huts, and 
at other times abiding in convents where the monks, 
who fight well, “live well.” A few selected notes 
follow :— 

* Montenegro contains few towns. It may indeed be 
doubted whether any deserve that name, for a town 
there would be a village in any other country, and 
the largest does not contain a population of 1200 
souls. None of them are walled, and few can be said 
to have any streets; the houses are frequently de- 
tached, and in some so scattered, and distant from 
each other, that they appear rather to be farm-houses, 
or cottages, than the component parts of one village. 
Those, however, which stand close together, have 
only a common wall between them, as in towns in 
other countries ; and they are generally better built, 
than when detached in the scattered villages ; where, 
in some of the most mountainous and secluded parts 
of the country, they are of the rudest construction. 

“ The total number of towns and villages in the 
country is between two and three hundred. They 
are principally situated in hollows, and on the slopes 
of mountains, but none on the points of hills difficult 
of access, as in the neighbouring provinces of 
Turkey ; plainly indicating the fearless independence 
of the Montenegrin, who feels secure in the natural 
strength of his country, and requires no measures 
of defence beyond his own courage. This is. most 
remarkable in the province of Bielopavlich, where the 
distance from Albania to Herzegovina is not more 
than twelve miles, and where nearly the whole space 
is occupied by the Valley of the Zetta. And no one 
can visit that part of the country, without the 
strongest admiration for the valour of this people ; 
who are, at least, deserving of respect for the preser- 
vation of their independence, in defiance of all the 
efforts of the Turks.” 

Sir Gardner thinks that they ought to have a post 
for trading, which, though close to the sea, they have 
not at present, and observes— 

“ The promotion of civilization there may, some 
day, be of importance, and be attended by very des.r- 
able results; far more than could be hoped for from 
an intercourse with the adjoining province of Albania, 
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which has not the same prospect of coming in contact 
with other nations, as the Slavonic race. It would 
indeed be difficult to civilize, or improve, the Alba- 
nians; whose savage habits are so little suited for 
the encouragement of industry, and who frequently 
outrage the common feelings of humanity; and few 
hopes can,'as yet, be entertained of a country, where 
excesses are committed, similar to those that hap- 
pened four years ago; when some Moslems, having 
attacked a Christian village, were not satisfied with 
the murder of the men, hut actually obliged the wo- 
men to roast their own children at the fires, kindled 
from their burning houses, 

. “The numerous sheep and goats reared by the 
Montenegrins afford them a very profitable supply of 
wool, and cheese, fur exportation; their smoke-dried 
mutton (called Castradina) pays an annual duty at 
Cattaro, of from 2000 to 2600 florins; and the 
mutton hams of Montenegro are highly esteemed, 
and are sold for exportation to Istria, Venice, and 
Ancona.” 

The Montenegrins are governed by a Viadika, and 
their present ruler appears to be a first-rate fellow, 
for, “ besides his talents as a governor, the Vladika 
has the merit of being a distinguished Servian, or 
Slavonian, poet; and he unites all the qualities of a 
good soldier, and an able diplomatist. He is also a 
member of several learned societies of Europe; and 
having been educated partly at Castel Nuovo in Dal- 
matia, and partly in Russia, and having visited the 
courts of Vienna and St. Petersburgh, he has enjoyed 
the advantages of European society; and his mode of 
living sufficiently shows that he appreciates the com- 
forts and elegancies of refinement. He was born in 
1815, at Erakovich, one of the villages in the com- 
mune of Négosh, from which he derives the affix to 
to his name Petrovich-Negosh ; he is styled “ Mon- 
signore” and “ Eminenza;’‘ and in the address 
‘Iastr° e Reverend® Monsignor Pietro Petrovich- 
Negosh, Vladika di Montenegro e Berda, he bears a 
title taken from the eastern division of the country. 
He is also styled, in official documents, Metropolitan 
of Skenderia, or Scitari. 

“With a people like the Montenegrins, the merit 
of excelling in military exercises is a great recom- 
mendation in their chief; and though, in these days, 
it may appear a singulat accomplishment for a bishop, 
to hit with a rifle a lemon, thrown into the air by 
one of his attendants, this feat of the Viadika adds to 
the confidence he énjoys amongst his troops. His 
appearance, too, is not a little in his favour; and his 
majestic height, of about six feet eight inches, may 
well command the respect of a primitive and warlike 
race. He is also handsome, and well proportioned 
to his height. He has a small beard, and his long 
dark hair flows over the back of his neck, his head 
being covered with a red Fez cap. His eyebrow is 
arched; and the expression of his countenance is 
mild and amiable. 

“His general costume is military, like that of the 
country, though richer, and covered with a scarlet 
pelisse, bordered with fur. He wears the full short 

‘blue trousers of the Montenegrins, with white stock- 
“ings and black shoes ; and two rather singular addi- 
tions to his dress are a blick sitk cravat, and black 
kid gloves. 

“ His pontifical robes’ are ‘very different } but these 
he seldom wears. They consist of a Jong robe open 
in front, over another of the'same length; girded by a 
sash round the waist ; and his head is covered with 
the black round upright cap, usually worn by Greek 
priests; from which ‘a black veil falls over ‘his 
shoulders. 

“ His manners are particularly prepossessing, and 
his conversation is sénsible, and agreeable: His 
observations on history and politics, and on the 
many subjects he delights in discussing, show great 
discernment, and an excellent memory; and his en- 
thusiasm for his country cannot fail to command 
admiration and esteem. Kind, liospitable, and cour- 
teous, he takes a pleasure in the visits of foreigners, 
and is particularly desirous that the English should 
feel an interest in'the welfare of‘his eountty.”\/. | 

The Montenegrins, however, have thuch reliance oh 





Russia, which has always helped ‘aud protected them ; 
whilst since the peace of 1815, they have, from the 
smallest capital in Europe, never ceased to wage a 
predatory war against the Turks; and the irruptions 
on both sides have teen attended with shocking bar- 
barities. Their forays have induced a mortal mutual 
hatred. 

So near the Turkish frontier, Sir Gardner could 
not resist the temptation of a visit to the Vizir of 
Herzegovina, at Mostar, and his account of it affords 
us a different view of the Moslem population :— 

Herzegovina “is a long narrow region, scarcely 
fifty miles in the broadest part, and containing about 
7000 square miles, is divided into thirteen prefec- 
tures, or departments, and has about 200,000 inha- 
bitants. The principal towns, after Mostar, are 
Stolatz, Trebigne, (the ancient Tribulium, and a 
place well known in the early Christian history of 
the country,) Gliubuski, Niksich, Pogitel, Gliubigne, 
Clobuk, Keupris, and others ; and about thirty miles 
above Mostar is the site of the ancient city of Del- 
minium, a short distance from the Narenta. * 

“Fortis says that the banks of the Narenta were 
famous, in former times, ‘among the professors of 
pharmacy, to whom Nicander prescribes to gather 
the Iris there for the theriaca; and Theophrastus, 
cited by Athenseus, gives the preference, over all 
other countries that produce that plant, to the Illyric 
mountains at a distance from the sea.’ He also sup- 
poses that the sherbet made by the Turks ‘ at Mostar, 
and other places of Bosnia,’ by infusing honey-combs 
in water, is the same kind of hydromel, used of old 
by the Illyrians, called Taulantii, who inhabited this 
country,—a description of which he gives, from a 
work attributed by some to Aristotle. 

“ The continuance of the custom in the country is 
remarkable; but it may, at the same time, be ob- 
served, that the use of mead is prevalent among all 
the Slavonians; and the Slavonic origin of this 
name is shown by med, or méud, signifying ‘ honey.’ 
Pliny gives the same account of the Iris, of which 
he says the best quality is from Illyricum, in the 
inland wooded parts about the Naro and Drilo, 
where two kinds are produced. From the root 
was made a sweet ointment, and a medicinal ex- 
tract; and the former was similar to the regale 
unguentum — a compound spikenard used by the 
kings of Parthia. 

“The highest mountains of Herzegovina are the 
Velleg, Domitor, and Vlasichi; the first of which is 
said to surpass any in Bosnia, and has some snow 
on the north side all the year. It is part of the 
ancient range of Mount Scardus, which, running 
thence to the north-east of the modern Montenegro 
and Albania, joins Mount Hemus.” 

From the year 1483, “ Herzegovina has remained 
in the hands of the Osmanlis; but the districts and 
towns on the coast were afterwards taken from it by 
the Venetians; and it is now an inland province.” 

(To be continued.) 





INSECTS. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica. 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 
Naturat history is so universally a pleasing study 
and occupation of the mind, that almost in any shape 
it'is weleome to every class of readers and condition 
in society. For it is a science open to all. The 
philosopher may explore its mysteries, the wealthy 
may fill their splendid cabinets with specimens; but, 
at the same'time, the child can watch every form of 
life around him, and the poorest indweller on the land 
find opportunities to observe the wonderful instincts 
and curious habits of his fellow worms, or grubs, or 
ants, or bees, or , but we will not swell the cata- 
logue. If such be the common attractions, say, for 
example, of the widely spread and obvious branch of 
entomology, what shall we say to this exhibition of 
it? The volume'is beautifully got up, printed in al- 
most ‘a matchless style, and its plan is most laudable. 
There is no'repulsive dryness, bat’ it is altogether 
and thorouglily lively and (to coin a new critical term 
of eulogy) ‘insectiverous. 





The ‘itustrations ‘‘aré,: 
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nevertheless, truly scientific,* and it is only in'the text 
that we seem to play with the lessons which are so 
cleverly taught. 
“ The cricket is the thirstiest of all. thirsty crea- 
tures. He is not therefore 
* The biither for the drouth,’ 


for where no ampler supply of liquid is at hand, he 
is said (heed it, ye careful house-wives!) to gnaw 
holes in wet woollen stockings or flannel, hung by 
the fire todry. Therein, also, (though in more harm- 
less fashion, ) we would make him our representative, 
as, thirsting after knowledge of our subject, we strive 
to extract from it, even when seemingly most arid, a 
something of refreshing.moisture.”. -, : 

The author pretends to take this creature for his 
literary model, and he keeps up the character in a 
very captivating manner, 

‘Dear Entomology!” he exclaims. “‘ We have called 
thee our hobby, we have likened thee to a hack; but thou 
art more. Thou art a powerful Genie, a light-winged 
Fairy, not merely bearing us through earth, and sky, 
and water, but peopling every scene in every element 
with new and living forms, before invisible. For us, 
Nature has now no desert places: touched by thy 
magic wand, every tree has become a peopled city, 
teeming with busy multitudes; every flower a pavilion, 
hung with gorgeous tapestry, for the summer occupa- 
tion of Insect nobles, clad in velvet, gauze, or coat of 
mail; nay, the yery moss that grows upon the tree 
or clothes the stone, has become to us a forest, where, 
as in forests of larger growth, roam the fierce and the 
gentle, preying or preyed on by each other; and the 
stone, we have only to upturn if, and we are certain 
almost to discover beneath, some hidden lurker, or 
some wondrous subterranean structure, perliaps a 
solitary dwelling, perhaps a nursery, perhaps a general 
home ofrefuge. Yes, our darling pursuit, of all most 
lightsome and life-giving, with thee for our companion, 
the bare, the barren, the desolate, and the death-like 
become instinct with life. The arid heath, the decay- 
ing tree, the mouldering wall are converted at once 
into fertile fields of interest and inquiry, while the 
summer skies and glittering waters grow brighter yet 
with glancing wings and oar-like feet; and with the 
knowledge that both are plied by a multitude of happy 
creatures. 

“ Among the numerous ‘ projets’ of Réaumur, 
suggested by his favourite pursuit, was one for the 
establishment of a sort of public menagerie for Insects, 
and perhaps, in the present speculative era, a worse 
scheme might be hit on than the opening of ati Ento- 
mologic Garden. Who knows but that, by Help of 
such adjuncts as flowery walks and Fétes al’ Fresco, 
ladies might be tempted ‘to face Ant-lions ‘ at home’ 
in their sandy pit-falls, as well as Mie Habe, ‘not at 
home, in their iron cages, and condescend even to 
take a general survey of the figures and fasltions, the 
costumes and customs of other Insect tribes, when so 
collected in a convenient focus as to require only the 
trouble of looking at, instead of looking for. Might 
we notinsure a modicum of royal and noble patronage 
by the introduction of some such foreignets as 
company of Walking Leaves, or a group of Spéctral 
Branches from China, providing a grand morning 
concert of screaming Cicadas from Greece or Italy, 
and an evening illumination of Chinese Lanthorn 
Carriers and American Fire-Flies. 7 

“ But, to leave trifling, let us now recur to that 
perpetual charm of the Insect world which consists 
in its intimate connection with the vegetable kingdom. 
Viewed according to their mutual relations of use and 
adaptation, the flower and the leaf seem almost instinct 
as well as associate with animate existence, while 
their Insect freqaenters appear, in return, to have 
borrowed a share of floral elegance and sweetness.” 

This theme is pursued through many, forms of 
insect life, as butterflies, gnats, ants, aphidés, spiders, 
moths, wasps, bees, and other genera, and all treated 
in the same instructive and agreeable Way. “Example: 

“The Fly’s purpose in nature,’ says.@ modern 
author, ‘is to consume various substances which are 
given out by the human body, by articles of food, and 


* Some of the tail-pleees, &., are fafieiful and Indicrous. 
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almost every animal and vegetable production when 
in a state of change, and given out in such small 
quantities that they are not perceptible to common 
observers, neither removable by the ordinary means 
of cleanliness even in the best-kept apartment.’ 
Under this view of extensive uses, for which its struc- 
ture and habits are alike admirably adapted (as well 
as for each other), both are well worthy of general 
observation, and in no wise beneath the scrutiny of 
scientific, and, what is more, of sensible people. The 
mechanism even of a Fly’s foot thus regarded, we shall 
never be disposed to look back upon a Sir Joseph 
Banks, a Sir Everard Home, or a pious Derham, 
when busied in its examination, as upon ‘ children of 
a larger growth’ Suriously pulling toys to pieces ; and 
then, remembering by whom that mechanism was 
constructed, we shall not be surprised on finding that 
observers, even such as these, seem, after all, to have 
been at fault as to its true principle. On the credit 
of their great authority, books without number have 
explained, and still continue to tell us how the Fly 
walks against gravity with equal ease upon a surface 
rough or smooth, upon our windows as upon our walls, 
upon the ceiling as upon the floor, with back down- 
wards and with back upwards; and yet, as it would 
appear, they have all told us wrong. They have said, 
and asserted as proved beyond a doubt, that the sole 
secret of a Fly’s marvellous walk and hold, is a 
vacuum, the vacuum produced by certain organs 
called suckers attached to the end of the foot, which 
either adheres by atmospheric pressure or is left free 
to rise, as these suckers are alternately expanded or 
contracted. Yet would it seem that in this plausible 
doctrine of vacuity there may be a congenial nothing 
after all; its supposed facts of foundation seeming to 
vanish before the asserted power of our little pedes- 
trian to traverse the sides and stick fast to the dome 
of an exhausted receiver, If, then, it be not by a 
yacuum, by what something is it that she does retain 
her hold? Mr. Blackwall, who tried the experiment 
of the receiver, found also that a Fly, enfeebled by 
cold or other causes, would climb witb difficulty the 
sides of a glass, ascended before with perfect ease. 
Further, he observed that Flies unable to stand, back 
downwards, on highly polished bodies, were able to 
do so on those slightly soiled; and from these and 
other observations, considers that the apparatus 
whereby they effect their hold is quite mechanical, 
and closely analogous to the pulvilli or fine hair 
brushes of other Insects used as holders or supporters. 
This modern notion nearly agrees with that set forth 
almost, 200 years ago by a Dr. Power, who says that 
‘ the Fly is provided with six legs, and walks on four. 
The two foremost she uses as hands wherewith to 
wipe her mouth and nose, and take up what she eats, 
her other four feet are cloven and armed with little 
claws, by which she fastens on rugosities and asperi- 
ties of all bodies, like a Cat-a-mount. She is also 
furnished with a kind of fuzzy substance like little 
sponges’ (these are our suckers) ‘ with which nature 
hath lined the soles of her feet, which substance is 
also repleated with a white viscous liquid squeezed 
out at pleasure to glew herself to the surface.’ This 
aid of glutinous secretion, except in a very slight 
degree, is now, denied to the performances of our 
wonderful climber ; au reste, the notion of our old 
Philosopher knocked down by the ‘ vacuum,’ as if by 
an air gun, seems now set up again. But are we 
assured, seeing how long mistaken notions will main- 
tain their footing, that, even now, we are perfectly 
correct about the footing of the Fly ? 

“ A Fly on the wing is a no less curious object 
than one on foot, yet when do we trouble our heads 
about it, except as a thing which troubles us? The 
most obvious wonder of its flight is its variety of 
direction, most usually forwards, with the back up- 
wards, like a bird, but on occasion, backwards, with 
the back downwards, as when starting from the win- 
dow and alighting on the ceiling. Marvellous velo- 
city is another of its characteristics. By fair com- 
parison of sizes, what is the swiftness of a race-horse 
clearing his mile a minute to the speed of the Fly 
cutting through her third of the same distance in the 
- Same time? And what the speed of our steaming 





giants, the grand puffers of the age, compared with 
the swiftness of our tiny buzzers, of whom a monster 
train, scenting their game afar, may even follow 
partridges and pheasants on the wings of steam in 
their last flight as friendly offerings? But, however, 
with their game, the Flies themselves would be most 
‘in keeping’ on an atmospheric line, a principal agent 
in their flight, as well as in that of other Insects, 
being the air. This enters from the breathing organs 
of their bodies into the nerves and muscles of their 
wings ; from which arrangement, their velocity de- 
pends, not alone on muscular power, but also on the 
state of the atmosphere, 

‘** How does a Fly buz? is another question more 
easily asked than answered.—‘ With its wings to be 
sure,’ hastily replies one of our readers; ‘ with its 
wings as they vibrate upon the air,’ responds another 
with a smile, half of contempt, half of complacency 
at his more than common measure of Natural Philo- 
sophy. But how then, let us ask, can the Great 
Dragon-Fly, and other similar broad-pinioned, rapid- 
flying Insects, cut through the air with silent swift- 
ness, while others go on buzzing when not upon the 
wing at all? Rennie, who has already put this pos- 
ing query, himself ascribes the sound partly to air, 
but to air as it plays ‘on the edges of the wings at 
their origin, as with an Eolian harp-string,’ or to the 
friction of some internal organ on the roots of the 
wing’s nervures. 

* Lastly, how does the Fly feed ?—the ‘ busy, curious, 
thirsty Fly’ that ‘ drinks with me,’ but does not ‘ drink 
as I,’ his sole instrument for eating and drinking be- 
ing his trunk or sucker, the narrow pipe, by means 
of which, when let down upon his dainties, he is 
enabled to imbibe as much as suits his capacity. 
This trunk might seem an instrument convenient 
enough when inserted into a saucer of syrup, or 
applied to the broken surface of an over-ripe black- 
berry, but we often see our sipper of sweets quite as 
busy on a solid lump of sugar, which we shall find on 
close inspection growing ‘ small by degrees’ under his 
attack. How, without grinders, does he accomplish 
the consumption of such crystalcondiment? A mag- 
nifier will solve the ‘difficulty, and show how the Fly 
dissolves his rock, Hannibal fashion, by a diluent, 
a salivary fluid passing down through the same pipe 
which returns the sugar melted into syrup.” 

The description of the aquatic gnat is, perhaps, 
still more curious and less known, but we can only 
refer to it, and copy the conclusion :— 

“ Fed for a season upon air, the insect’s desires 
seem to have grown aérian. While a noon-day sun 
is warm upon the water (as yet his native element), 
he rises to the surface and above it, elevating both 
head and shoulders, as if gasping for the new enjoy- 
ments which awaithim. His breast swells (as it were) 
with the sweet anticipation, his confining corslet bursts, 
and the head, not that which has played its part 
on the stage of being now about to close, but another, 
all plumed and decorated for a more brilliant theatre, 
emerges through the rent, followed by the shoulders 
and the filmy wings which are to play upon the air. 

But have a care, my little débutant! thou art 
yet upon the water; an unlucky somerset would wet 
thy still soft and drooping pinions, and render them 
unfit for flight.—Now is thy critical moment—hold 
thee steady—lose not thy perpendicular, or. But 
why fear we for the little mariner? He who clothes 
the lily and feeds the sparrow, has provided him sup- 
port in this, his point of peril. The stiff covering of 
his recent form, from which he is struggling to escape, 
now serves him as a life-boat—the second to which 
he will owe his safety. His upright body forms its 
mast as well as sail, and in the breeze now rippling 
the water, he is wafted rapidly along. He will as- 
suredly be capsized from press of sail, But see, he 
has acquired by this time other helps to aid his self- 
preserving efforts. His slender legs (hitherto hung 
pendant) now feel for and find the surface of the pool. 
His boat is left behind and, still. endowed with one 
aquatic power, he stands a moment on the water, then 
rises, buoyant, a winged inhabitant of air! 

“ So now. we have brought our bold sailor into 


port, and retransformed him into a bolder aéronaut. 
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His performances in the latter character, as a dancer, 
we have extolled already; but others of a graver 
nature for which he has the discredit, still remain for 
notice. Yet think not, gentle ladies, that our plumed 
Gnat gallant (albeit so ungallant to his own fair 
one) ever settles on a sunny cheek, or ever enters 
at door or window with blood-thirsty intent. Spare 
him, therefore, if not ‘ pour amour de ses beaux 
plumes, at least for the sake of the innocence they 
denote. Let him finish his reel or his hornpipe un- 
molested, and reserve your vengeance for his shrewish 
partner, on whose plumeless head it will more justly 
fall. Have we not already hinted that though she 
seldom dances, and never wears feathers, she has 
practices something worse, and shé it is, who while 
her spouse regales himself on nectar quaffed from 
flowers, or perhaps even is satisfied with a chameleon 
banquet—-she it is, who longs for the ‘ red wine,’ each 
drop of which she repays with poison. Hers are the 
‘ barbed shaft,’ the ‘ whirring wings,’ the ‘ dragon 
scales’ against which you must invoke the protection 
of your ‘ guardian sylph’ or your pocket-handkerehief. 
But even in their fiercest shape, or in that most for- 
midable, a mingled swarm, in which the guilty and 
the guiltless in their company, must (as in other 
cases) alike bear the buffet, we are seldom ourselves 
inclined to visit Gnat offenders very roughly. Even 
at the risk of being taken for cousins once removed 
of the old lady, whose partiality for Fleas stands re- 
corded, we must confess to a sneaking kindness for 
Gnats, be they plumed or plumeless, honey-sippers 
or blood-suckers.” 

There are nearly thirty species of the culex or 
gnat family in England, but to acquire a knowledge 
all about them and the other insects we have enume- 
rated, we must recommend this handsome volume, 
alike an ornament to the drawing-room table and a 
companion in the garden and field. 











ALL ABROAD. 


Scenes and Thoughts in Foreign Lands. By Charles 
Terry. Pickering. 

An observant traveller who has been everywhere, and 
elsewhere, must havea deal to tell; and Mr. Terry 
has, and tells it well. .A more miscellaneous volume 
cannot be imagined. Spain, Malta, Egypt, the Red 
Sea, Ceylon, India, North Africa, France, Italy, 
Syria, Sicily, Turkey, Russia, Germany, Greece, 
Switzerland,—but why should we enumerate since 
“All the world’s a stage ;” and assuredly our author 
hath traversed the scene to an extent and for a length 
of time, to which we cannot remember a parallel. 
He is, besides, a man of talent, and you cannot dip 
into his page without finding something to inform or 
interest you. His travels remind us on a grand scale 
of Hood’s view “all over. Kent and back;” only Mr. 
Terry's is all over the Earth and back ; so desultory 
and yet so entertaining, that we care not where he 
stops with us. He has, in fact, inoculated us with 
a personal regard for him; and though quite un- 
known to us, we read the following near the end of 
his book with more than common feeling :— 

“Last Note in my Journal.—In the hope that I 
may have no future opportunity of noting any new 
scenes abroad, I gladly pen what I believe to be their 
conclusion. 

“With many of us memory is so treacherous a 
repository to cull from, that I have no doubt much 
that I have seen and noted would have been other- 
wise forgotten, and much exaggerated or misrepre- 
sented; besides, an t would have been 
lost, which has had its charm in the writing, and may 
give moments of pleasure on future perusal even to 
myself. 

‘“ Any reader of these Notes will find here a great 
medley. Joy. and sorrow, things gay and serious, 
beantiful and frightful, sometimes strangely to suc- 
eeed each other, yet they.are not the less true ; for it 
has been my endeavour to avoid even the appearance 
of exaggeration. I know so),well the reception 
‘Traveller's tales’ meet with, (often too justly dis- 
believed, ) that frequently in narrating strange scense 
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IT have felt the necessity of reducing them to the level 
of a listener’s powers of belief. 

“ This‘last Note has nothing in it but an echo of 
the past. It is six years since I left England for the 
East, and in their course heavy anxieties have hung 
about me. Some of the fevers of India have at times 
prostrated me; and dangers which necessarily attend 
travelling have beset me ; yet I have still the blessing 
of good health, and for this I feel a thrilling thank- 
fulness. 

“T have sometimes been afraid of being seized with 
a travelling mania; but I can truly say that I am in 
no wise affected with it; for the more I have seen of 
other lands and nations, the more have I become an 
affectionate admirer of my own. 

“ Unquestionably I have had great sights, and 
sources of varied instruction and enjoyment laid 
open to me in the countries I have happened to visit. 
I have looked upon Nature in many varied forms. 
Her Alps, Apennines, Atlas, Carpathian, Etna, and 
Vesuvius; I have passed over the plains of Russia's 
Steppe, the Desert of Egypt, through the Valleys of 
Styria and the Tyrol, and over the bright waters of a 
Lake in Switzerland. I have become familiar, more 
or less, with many of the famous rivers of the Old 
World; the Rhone, the Arno, the Tiber, the Nile, the 
Dniester, the Danube, the Vistula, the Rhine, the 
Hooghly, &c. I have sailed on the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans, Mediterranean, Black, and Red Seas; 
now in the noble and rapid steamer, now in the frail 
‘canoe and Masoulah boat. 

“T have felt the cold of Russia’s winter, and the 
heat of India’s summer; witnessed the snow-storm 
of the North, and the simoom of the Desert; sailed 
on calm, unruffled waters, and become the sport of 
mighty winds and waves. I have been deafened by 
the thunders of the storm, and charmed by the de- 
light and peacefulness of quiet ; sometimes treading 
the earth’s wildest, least cultivated, and almost un- 
trodden districts; sometimes those most improved 
by the thriving hand of civilization; meditating at 
one time amidst yolcanic devastation; anon amongst 
smiling orange groves and vineyards ; here traversing 
barren wastes, and there enraptured with blooming 
luxuriance. 

*T have been among-nations of great variety, and 
observed their religions, from Paganism and Islam- 
ism to Christianity ; many of their rites and eere- 
monies ;, their priests, témples, ‘niosqués, ‘cathedrals, 
churches, monasteries, groyes, high-places, and ceme- 
teries. I have.seen great cities; Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Athens, Cairo, Caleutta, Smyrna, Vienna, 
Cracow, Munich, &e:, and those nearer home. 

“TI have gazed upon the Pope, the Snitan, the 
Pacha of Egypt, the Ferdinands’ of Austria and 
Naples, and other potentates, down to the wild Indian 
hill-chief, who had scarcely ever beheld an European 
before. 

“T have been sledged on the snowy Steppe ; borne 
along in India’s palanquin; carried in Sicily’s letiga ; 
and have crossed the Desert, perched on the hump of 
the camel. 

“T have seen the haunts of the wolf and tiger; 
have had the fierce looks of the former upon me, and 
heard the rough notes of the latter at my side. I 
have watched the soaring eagle, and the loathsome 
vulture; have killed the envenomed snake, and 
bulletted the hideous alligator. 

* All these, I am aware, are but a few of..the vast 
variety of scenes that the globe affords to a leisure 
traveller. For me, they are enough. England is in 
sight; and I gladly say—Farewell to other lands ; let 
me rejoice in the charms of my own, where exist the 
highest attractions that the world offers. I shall be 
glad to hide myself for ever beyond yonder white 
cliffs.” 

Of such a work we can furnish but a faint idea. 
Our specimens ‘can pity be distracted, not extracted, 
from, the mass. ; 

“At Calcutta,” says. ‘ous ‘enthex, *T dined -with 
some new-made friends "thisevening (Sunday), » 1 
was asked what I thought of the ladies I haneit ‘ties at! 
church in the morning? I said, ‘1; th plainly, 

elegant,’ and so they were; ‘ but that I co 
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a striking change from those I had left at home, for 
that the rosy freshness of our northern clime was 
here a drooping lily.’ I particularly remarked that 
one lady sitting near me, though elegant, ‘ seemed 
come to say her last prayers.’’ There was a smile 
from my host’s lady, next whom I sate. It was the 
lady herself of whom I was unconsciously speaking ! 

“A Brahmin’s Death,—Yesterday morning, one of 
the sons of an intimate Indian friend eame into my 
room, in a flood of tears, to tell me that his father 
had been seized with paralysis, and that he was being 
taken to the river side, according to the Hindoo custom. 

“T hastily dressed, and accompanied him in his 
carriage, and we soon overtook the whole party. It 
was a mournfal sight. The old man, still alive, was 
borne by several attendants on a kind of low bed- 
stead, and all the numerous male relatives and 
servants followed on foot and in vehicles. 

“They halted on the banks of the Hooghly, pre- 
vious to taking him to a small house on the opposite 
side, the usual resort for the wealthy in their last 
moments. 

“ Some of the family wished me to see him, and I 
shall never forget the scene. They formed a circle 
round him. I stooped down to catch his eye; the 
sun was rising, a northerly wind was blowing, it was 
a fresh morning—all around was life, yet in the 
midst was death near at hand. I still held his hand, 


until at length he saw me, knew me, and spoke to me 
for the last time. 

“ They took him across the river, and as soon as I 
returned to my house, I wrote a note to my friend 
their European doctor, to ask if any thing could be 
The following is a copy of his 


done for the Baboo. 
reply: 

‘«¢ My dear Terry,—You may depend on it the 
Brahmins will not part with the old man’s body, 
whatever becomes of his sonl. I went to his house 
this morning about seven o'clock, and was told that 
he had been taken to the Ghaut on the other side, 
being the holy place, and there would not be a chance 
of doing him any good, unless I were to sit down all 
day by him, and with my own hand give him his 
medicine and food; for all that his relations dare 
give him is Gunga gal and mud (Ganges water). I 
had some hopes of him last night, had they per- 
severed ; but the only request the poor old man made 
to me, when he recovered sense enough to recognise 
me and to speak, was, ‘ Don’t let me die at home, let 
me..go-to.the river.’ So you see there is no use in 
such cases in forcing medical advice on them, and I 
am persuaded they neither want nor will allow it.’ 

“Tn the afternoon, I went over and met the doctor 
there. The sick man still lived. He wished to give 
him a little medicine, but there was not a glass to be 
had within half a mile! 

“This morning I went over to pay a last visit to 
the poor old Baboo. The Brahmins had taken him to 
the water's edge, and there he lay, on a little mattress 
on the soft mud, panting, with nothing but a little 
thin muslin oyer his body, and his head bare. The 
rays of the sun fell on him hot enough to have in- 
jured a strong healthy person. Three Brahmins con- 
tinued to vociferate the names of goddesses in his 
ears, and to give him Ganges water. This mixture 
of superstition and cruelty disconcerted me; but, as 
the closing scene approached, the family begged me 
to retire, which I did. A few minutes afterwards, 
amidst one loud ery to the goddesses, the Baboo 
died. 

“It is impossible to convey to another the whole 
scene as it occurred. To a Christian, it was a very 
painful sight; and my intimacy with the party made 
it the more so to me. 

“In afew hours the Baboo’s body was burnt, and 
nothing remained but to entertain a great number of 
Brahmins, and incur the usual heavy 8 at- 
tendant on the death of a Brahmin of high easte and 
acknowledged position. 

“A Greek on board a Steamer.—He has given us 

graphic ‘descriptions of the late February revolution 
a Paris. This he wtih tie ‘enabled to aa having. 


rahe ey with ‘the canaille, and ed: 


one of the royal robes which they’ 
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had torn into shreds, and also of a fragment of the 
throne they had shattered. 

“These are trophies he valued, but I am glad to 
say there are none amongst us who envy him the 
possession of such precious relies. 

“This gentleman has completed his professional 
studies in Paris, and is become decidedly Frenchified, 
I think I can almost tell whether a man Its‘ hail the 
equivocal advantages of Parisian schooling. One 
peculiarity I remark, which is, that a young man is 
generally turned out apparently middle-aged.” 

It is a hazardous thing to speculate in these days. 
Only hear our intelligent author in the month of 
August, and the year 1846, two years ago :— 

“ The Pope.—If a good name may be rejoiced in 
by its possessor, few rulers have so great reason for 
joy as Pius the Ninth at this moment. 

* Anecdotes are told on all sides of his exalted 
Christian feeling. Merey and peace appear at last to 
have found a willing advoeate in him. I doubt if I 
should have gone across the road to see the late 
Gregory, but I am most anxious to see his worthy 
successor. 

“It is reported that his Holiness is not liked by 
the Cardinals generally; the wholesome example of 
economy he has given them is construed in portend- 
ing an innovation on their earthly ease and luxury. 
It is said that the Pope knows this; and that should 
any or all prove rebellious, they would find instant 
quarters in the castle of St. Angelo. 

** My wish to see the Pope was soon gratified. He 
is a benevolent looking man, with a quick eye, but 
not so penetrating and intelligent as I expected, with 
much more of the peculiar aspect. of the Romish 
priest about him than I was prepared or wished to 
see; but his good deeds, particularly that. forgiving 
merey which he exhibited to a host of ,political 
prisoners, makes me glad to have;seen him,., May 
the same sacred virtues, adorn: his, pontificate, to its 
close, and may he, in his, old .age, be, blessed with 
that peace which he *has. endeayoured, to; impart to 
others.” 

A pope to be liberal and popular was a.curiosity to 
puzzle any man in 1846. The puzzle,is, sq far found 
out, but not. quite deciphered yet. We. only, know 
that impenetrable clouds. shut ont any. ides of, what 
the results may be., For we live in wonderful times. 
It was only the other, day, a person, complained of 
there being nothing in, the: papers,, they were so dull. 
The Pope of Rome had fled, after the public assassina- 
tion of his prime minister ;. the Emperor, of, Anstria 
had abdicated his throne; the,King of Prussia had 
changed a despotic, power, fora radical | universal 
suffrage constitution; and the fate. of. France. was in 
the balance for an elected rnler.;---and et the, papers 
were dull—there was no news !,..We must, have 
exterminating plagues, dreadful; earthquakes, or 
planetary convulsions, to be worthy of the guid nunc 
appetite. Our forefathers would have; thought. the 
Pope's flight alone news, enough for. a twelvemonths 
at least. 

At Innspruck, in June last, Mr. Terry thus speaks 
of another (ex) potentate — 

“The Austrian Emperor and, Palace Guards.— 
This morning I saw the monarch, of, this, extensive 
empire several times, .The character he, bears | 
could readily believe to -be exactly true, He is a 
tender-hearted man, with a, great, lack; of, mental 
energy. Empress was-with, him, and, appeared 
of the same disposition, but clever looking. , 

“It is well, probably, thet the Emperor. has fled to 
this faithful part of his dominions, though 1 can 
scarcely imagine a being villain enough to injure him 
personally. ven 

“The palace is guarded. by Tyrolese, in their 
national costume—viz., conical hat, green jacket, 
black breeches, white, stockings, ;and. half, boots. 
They walk about carelessly, before. the,..gateway, 
handling the \rifle like,.a, toy—that weapon which, 
im their hands, is seth. the ;most, deadly in. the 
world, 


‘* A. company. 
caihess, tol and compan by eit yas came to 


salute the Emperor: It.was paw, and must 
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have gratified royalty. I, a mere stranger, felt it, 
as I looked on these brave sons of brave fathers, 
cherishing their standard, made ragged by Napoleon’s 
war hounds. It was so affecting, [ was obliged to 
turn aside.” 

Here, too, the scene has shifted in a few months. 
We would not commit ourselves by comments ; for 
who knows how foolish the next three months might 
make them look ? 

The other matters in this book are more lasting; 
and for a volume to lay on the table, and take up 
when there is a leisure five minutes or twenty, it is 
just “ the ticket.” 








VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
The Hudson's Bay Territories and Vancouver's 
Island. By R. M. Martin, Esq. Boones. 

As all Mr. Martin's publications are, full of informa- 
tion ab ovo to the latest hatch. The Island and its 
capabilities are fully described; the working of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company developed, and the expe- 
diency of extending their operations to this impor- 
tant territory insisted upon ; and a certain quantum of 
inquiry into the numbers and condition of the abori- 
gines. The argument is strong :— 

“The British rivals in the fur trade are now the 
American and the Russian Fur Companies, and it is 
our interest to do nothing to weaken the only asso- 
ciation capable of preserving to England this valuable 
branch of traffic.” 

The statements “ clearly show the means by which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have preserved a traffic 
in furs for nearly 200 years without any monopoly 
of the home market, thereby enriching England to 
the extent of at least twenty millions sterling; and 
now, although hemmed in by the enterprising spirit 
of the Americans on the south, and by the untiring 
industry of the Russians on the north, if upheld in 
their rights, supported by the Crown, and encouraged 
by enlightened public opinion, the Company, by the 
exercise of the means hitherto found successful, may 
long continue a valuable trade, which is nearly ex- 
tinct in every other part of the globe.” 

We need not go into the original charter of the 
Company in 1670, nor of their management since of 
their wild empire, with its trying climates of hot and 
cold; nor of the present condition of their principal 
settlements. According to the printed list of Nov. 
1847, they consisted of 239 proprietors, representing 
a capital stock of £400,000; and in March, 1848, 
their sale by auction consisted of “5780 otter; 4580 
fisher; 900. fox, silver; 18,100 ditto, cross, red, 
white, and kitt; 2566 bear, black; 536 ditto, brown, 
grey, and white; 80,100 lynx; 9800 wolf; 680 
wolverin ; 121,000 marten ; 24,000 mink skins; and 
sundry furs;—and on 30th August, 1848, 21,349 
beaver skins; 54lbs. coat beaver and pieces; 808 
otter skins; 195 sea otter; 150 fur seal; 744 
fisher; 1944 fox; 2997 bear; 29,785 marten; 
14,103 mink; 18,553 musquash ; 1551 swan; 1015 
lynx; 632 cat; 1494 wolf; 228 wolverin; 2090 
racoon; and 2884 deer skins, &c. &c. 

“ Caprice, fashion, changes in trade, or in the use 
of the different articles for manufacture, materially 
influence the price of goods; thus, for instance, the 
introduction of silk hats has much reduced the priée 
of beaver skins and other furs. 

“The fall in the price of all skins has been very 
great; but as beaver constitutes the largest item in 
value, the reduction of profit to the Company will be 
seen by a comparison with the prices and amount of 
sales in 


1839 and 1846. 
Price of beaver skin . . . 27s.6d. 33s. 5d. 
Number of skins sold . . 55,486 45,389 
Sale proceeds . . . . . £76,312 £7856 


“There is also great variety in the prices of 
articles of similar denomination.” 
Mr. Martin ‘says, “‘ The operations of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and those of the Russians in the 
north, have almost excluded the Americans from the 
fur trade, as there are few animals now found south 








range the country, south of 49° north latitude ; but, 
as Mr. Greenhow justly says, the hunters have 
no settlement of any kind, and, as is shown in the 
case just quoted, are liable at any moment to be 
massacred. A single hint from the chief officer of 
the Fort Vancouver settlement to the Indians would 
have been followed by the destruction of every 
American in the Oregon region. In fact, the 
American settlers at the Willamette would have 
perished of famine but. for the Hudsoun’s Bay Com- 
pany. It is a matter of surprise and congratulation, 
therefore, that for nearly 200 years England, through 
the instrumentality of an effectually organized asso- 
ciation, has not only maintained a position in North 
America, but extended her power, and held in check, 
if not to some extent civilized or subdued, thousands 
of savages, who have found that an English Company 
were their only friends. 

“ The trade, indeed, is one of much hardship and 
privation.” 

The native population is nut easily ascertainable, 
but it seems to be very “ sparsely” spread over vast 
territories. And yet, “so long as the Indians are in 
the power of the Europeans, they are perfectly good 
humoured; but whenever they find they are the 
strongest, a different conduct is pursued; and unless 
treated with firmness, they are sure to commence 
aggression. In the straits around Vancouver's Island, 
they have not hesitated to attack European boats; 
and near Nisqually, they assassinated one of the 
Company’s officers and five men, on their way from 
Fort Langley to Fort Vancouver. Not long since, 
seizing Europeans, to be ransomed for guns, gun- 
powder, blankets, &c., was considered to be fair game 
by the Indians; and they are only now kept in- awe 
throughout the whole country by the courage, mingled 
with policy, of the servants of the Company.” 

Where the supply of spirits is not allowed, the 
results are most favourable; and if missionaries are 
encouraged, Mr. Martin augurs still more gratifying 
effects,—and especially if Vancouver’s Island is ceded 
to the Company; for he affirms—“ In no other part 
of the continent of North America have the Indians 
been conserved so well as in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territories; indeed, they have been almost 
extirpated in Canada, and in the United States; and 
it is probable that in a few years they will be utterly 
destroyed or expelled from the regions south of the 
49° parallel of latitude.” 








THEODORE HOOK+ 
(Second Notice—Conclusion,) 
The Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook. 
WE left off with Hook’s unhappy return from the 
Mauritius. “ 

After much suffering and long imprisonment,* he 
renewed his literary career, and Tentamen, a pam- 
phlet—jeu d’esprit—now rare, was among the first of 
his essays. The Arcadian, a periodical which only 
reached two Nos., followed; and there were several 
other attempts of this sort (one—viz. the London 


Literary Gazette) which failed, for Hook was not of 
a disposition to stick to anything laboriously, which 
did not start with éclat at first. That did the John 
Bull in 1820, for on its appearance— 

“Within a few hours the town was in a blaze, 
orders arrived from every quarter, and the office was 
beset with applicants! Preparations for the distri- 
bution of the paper must have been made by its 
patrons, to an extent unsuspected by the proprietors 
themselves ; for so moderate had been the anticipa- 
tions held as to the probable demand, that no more 
than 750 stamps had been procured: hundreds of 
copies were, in consequence, struck off upon un- 
stamped paper, and issued in the course of that and 





* In the Lock-up House. A friend who “ visited him during 
his confinement, and, being struck with the comparative 
- a mae of his apartment, observed, by way of consola- 

on— 


“*Why, really, Hook, you are not so badly lodged here, 
after all; this is a cheerful room J 
“* Oh yes!’ returned Theodore, in a significant tone, as 


Literary Journal, 1824-5—an imitation of the} 


the following day, the publisher making the proper 
affidavit, and paying the extra duty on the Monday. 
“Its success was complete and unexampled; at 
the sixth week the sale had reached ten thousand, the 
first five numbers were reprinted more than once, and 
the first and second actually kept in stereotype.” 
Among the early contributors an individual is 
alluded to, p. 209, who must be callous if he does 
not yet writhe under the stigma. We. hope the pre- 
sent able editor of the John Bull will take better care 
of his political friends ; Hook’s example ought not to 
be thrown away. Verbum sat. Whether Sir Walter 
Scott had a finger in the pie is not clear, but Terry, 
the Rev. James Hook, and at a later period, when the 
personality and acrimony of the journal had sofiened 
down, Thomas Ingoldsby used frequently to contri- 
bute to its columns. Several stories of Hook's 
superstition are well told, of which the following is 
a sample :— 
“ One of his friends, who was himself suspected of 
a leaning that way, notes, in the following words, an 
instance of this weakness. 
“ Dined . at 3; we -were seated, twelve in 
number, when Hook arrived. He looked at first 
very black at finding himself the thirteenth; but 
being told that Y. , the actor, was expected, imme- 
diately took his seat, and the evening passed off 
merrily enough. An anecdote was given in the 
course of conversation singularly corroborative of 
the superstition by which Hook was, clearly, at first 
affected. A party of twelve had just sat down, and 
one of the guests having observed a vacant chair, 
was remarking, that he should hardly like to be the 
person destined to occupy that seat, when a tre- 
mendous double rap was heard,—the door was thrown 
open, and Mr. Fauntleroy* announced,—he was 
hanged within the year.” 
His intimacy with James Smith was agreeable and 
lasting ; they did not clash, but if they had done so 
Hook had no envy, and truly needed to fear no com- 
petition. Of the gentle chuckling author of the 
Rejected Addresses, Mr. Barham says— 
“ His lines upon Craven-street, where he himself 
for many years resided, are pretty well known ; but 
as the reply by Sir George Rose has not, we believe, 
appeared in print, we present the pair to the reader— 
“ In Craven-street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal barges are moored at its base : 
Fly, Honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 
There’s craft in the river, and craft in the street. 
REPLY. 

“ Why should honesty seek any safer retreat, 
From the lawyers or barges, odd-rot’em ? 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at-the bottom. 

“But Mr. Smith’s happiest effort was enclosed in 
a short note to his friend Count D’Orsay— 

“27, Craven-street, Monday, June 6. 

“ My dear Count.—Will you give me Gallic immor- 
tality, by translating the subjoined into French.— 
Sincerely yours, &c, 

PIUS ZNEAS. 
“ Virgil, whose magic verse enthrals,— 

And who in verse is greater ? 

By turns his wand’ring hero calls, 
Now pius, and now pater. 

But when prepared the worst to brave, 
An action that must pain us, 

Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 
He dubs him pux TRoJANvs. 

And well he changes thus the word 
On that occasion sure ; 


Pius ZEngEas were absurd, 
And PATER premature! 











* “ Another story was at the same time told in connexion 
with this unfortunate gentleman. A Mr. R——, a wine- 
merchant, was very intimate with Fauntleroy, and with a 
few friends was in the habit of dining with him frequently. 
On these occasions, when the party was not too large, the 
host would produce some very choice old Lunelle wine, of 
which R—— was exceedingly fond, but Fauntleroy could 
never be prevailed upon to say where he got it, or how it 
could be obtained. When the latter was under sentence 
of death, his old associates visited him repeatedly, and at 
their last interview, the night before his execution, R——,,» 
after having bid him farewell with the rest, on a sudden’ 
paused in the prison passage, returned to the cell, and said in 
alow voice to the criminal,—‘ You'll pardon my pressing 
the subject, but now, at all events, my dear friend, you can 








~ “Several detached bodies of American trappers 





he pointed to the iron defences outside, ‘remarkably so— 
darring the windows!” 





have no objection to tell me where I can get some of that 
Lunelle.’” 
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“It is worthy of remark, that the piece of sound 
criticism contained in these lines is to be attributed 
to Addison, though he somehow missed the pun. 
On reading the sixth number of the Zatler, where 
the subject is discussed, he at once detected Steele to 
be the author, having himself pointed out to him the 
poet’s nicety of taste, in varying the epithet with the 
circumstances.” 

‘We may append another anecdote of our old friend 
of Craven-street, a whimsical instance of the ruling 
passion strong in death. Towards the close of his 
earthly course, Dr. P—— (the head of the R. C. P.) 
deemed it right to warn him that he could not hope 
to survive many hours, and, therefore, if there was 
anything unsettled on his mind, it would be advisable 
to attend to it without unnecessary delay. The 
patient promised that he would think of it, and 
thanked the doctor for his advice. Next day when 
he called, he found Mr. Smith only a little more ex- 
hausted, and asked him to make any communication 
he might wish in consequence of what had passed. 
“Well,” replied James, “ I have been pondering on what 
you said about anything that might be on my mind. 
Now, in the last No. of the******, there isa 
rebus or conundrum—what is it? my first is so and 
so, my second so and so, and my whole; and though 
I have, I think, discovered the first and the second, is 
it not very provoking that I cannot make out the 
whole?” To return to Theodore. During his later 
years, Mr. Barham was his most intimate friend ond 
confidential adviser; and with a truer and a better 
he could not have been blessed. Ingoldsby had con- 
genial humour, and he had also an unbigoted spirit 
and a liberal construction for the frailties and faults 
of his fellow creatures. He reminds us of these :— 

‘His (Hook’s) new residence afforded occasion 
for the delivery of one of the best of those unpreme- 
ditated bon mots, which were for ever sparkling and 
shooting athwart his fancy. A friend, viewing Putney 
bridge from the little terrace that overhung the 
Thames, observed that he had been informed that it 
was a very good investment, and, turning to his host, 
inquired ‘if such were the case—if the bridge really 
answered ?” 

“*T don't know,’ said Theodore, ‘but you have 
only to cross it, and you are sure to be tolled,’ 

“ Another instance of the readiness of his wit, is 
set down, a few days later, in Mr. Barham’s diary. 
‘The Duke of B——, who was to have been one of 
the knights at the Eglinton Tournament, was lament- 
ing that he was obliged to excuse himself, on the 
ground of an attack of the gout— 

“* How,’ said he, ‘ could I ever get my poor puffed 
legs into those abominabfe iron boots ?’ 

“¢Tt will be quite as appropriate,’ replied, Hook 
*if your Grace goes in your list shoes.’” 

The writer has himself made one of the most biting 
puns in the book, but as he seems to be unconscious 
of it, we may refer him to page 232. Southey’s 
mystifying the public by fathering the “ Doctor” on 
Hook is a droll bit of literature, but the laureate was 
fond of this sort of “ gag.” Don Espriella’s Letters 
were a famous instance in point; and we can bear 
testimony to his frequent. (most welcome) imposi- 
tions of poems, &c., upon our credulity, in the name 
of some gentleman, Mr, Sayers, or some such incog., 
resident in the Tower of London. Under this dis- 
guise he palmed on our unsuspicious head, among 
other most welcome cheats, the splendid ballad— 


“ Buonaparte he would set out 
On a summer excursion to Moscow,”— 


and also the pleasant satire on Byron, entitled “ Miss 
Aun Thrope.” 

There are some graver points on which we would 
fain touch before we dismiss this work. We have seen 
how Hook was treated in life and death by an 
offended government, even to the second and post- 
humous sale of his furniture, taking some 2500/, 
from his two boys and three girls, for whose unpro- 
vided heads the charity of friends hag to be invoked. 
This call was feelingly met by some; but more un- 
feelingly “repudiated” by others. His biographer 
refers to his indulgence in the vice of gaming, (we 





were not aware to the extent intimated,) and 
observes— 

No man knew human nature better than he—no 
man perhaps knew himself better: in the case of 
another, he would have been the keenest to detect, 
and the ablest to expose the inevitable consequences 
of such a course; he would have perceived, more- 
over, how agreeable to the ‘bank’ would be the at- 
tendance of a man of such wit and celebrity as him- 
self, how valuable as a decoy if not as a victim; and 
he would have readily appreciated at a just estimate, 
‘ the very handsome conduct and extreme liberality’ 
of Mr. C—d, who allowed him three years to pay off 
the balance that appeared against him. 

‘‘ That Hook, too, suffered considerably from the 
habitual, perhaps unconscious, rapacity of certain 
titled companions, seems pretty certain; that either 
he or his derived any solid advantage from the con- 
nexion is far more problematical. And yet a man 
might be named—a nobleman of boundless wealth, 
who had ever professed the greatest esteem and regard 
for him, who, by a stroke of his pen; a drop from his 
ocean, never to be missed or remembered, might 
have obliterated a world of cares from one who was 
positively wasting the very means of subsistence in 
ministering to his amusement—a man who boasted 
to Hook himself, that, at the close of a particular 
year, all bills, &c., being paid, there remained, over 
and above his expenditure, a surplus in his hands of 
95,000/. that he did not know what to do with; but 
who, as the latter observed, would probably not have 
consented to expend five of them in saving his friend 
from the horrors of a jail.” 

This is a iruth, and only part of the base character 
of a man only to be compared with the worst of 
the Roman emperors, and a disgrace to human 
nature; the nearest we ever knew to the Monstrum 
horrendum nulla virtute redemptum. 

But he was not without his hypocritical “ palls” of 
an inferior degree— 

Hook “ left,” says Mr. B., “ five children, two boys 
and three girls, who, together with their mother, were 
relieved from instant embarrassment by ihe prompt 
liberality of four of his true friends, Messrs. Milne, 
Broderip, Powell, and Lyons, who each came forward 
with a hundred pounds. This sum proved the 
nucleus of a subscription afterwards set on foot by 
the executors, which realized something under 
3000/.: the King of Hanover generously gave 500/. 
With that splendid exception, the names appearing 
on the list are mostly those of men in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and of his own rank in life; more than 
one of his nobler acquaintances declining, on the 
score, we believe, of a nice morality, to contribute to 
the undertaking. Such scruples are, of course, en- 
titled to deference, however we may deplore the 
severity with which they necessarily operated on in- 
dividuals of themselves blameless and unoffending, or 
regret that a more timely display of them was not 
made effectual to the discountenancing, and possibly 
correcting, of the original fault. Such a manifesta- 
tion would have proved, perhaps, even more favour- 
able to the cause of virtue; and would at all events 
have preserved those gentlemen from the painful posi- 
tion in which they were placed. It is always unfor- 
tunate for a man, when his first protest against a 
vice happens to be coincident with his interest.” 

This is neat satire, but the conduct deserves un- 
restrained reprobation. Why, the parties had been 
his most intimate associates; the partakers in his 
revels, the boon companions of his expenditure, the 
encouragers of his errors. And they to turn on his 
tomb, and cant their censures, and spit their venom 
on his memory, and button up their pockets to the 
distress of his inoffending children! Ah! itis heart- 
sickening! The cant of sanctimonious and over- 
righteous criticism which we see on this book’s reve- 
lations are only of a piece with it, Miserable purists 
who affect to pity while they condemn an erring 
nature they have not soul to comprehend. 

The leading cause, after all, of Hook’s diffioulties 
and miseries was not his gaming nor his extravagance. 
Here is the key to the secret-— 

“His industry was certainly unflagging, and his 
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income, as must be confessed, large, averaging, for 
some years after the establishment of the Bull, from 
two to three thousand pounds per annum; but—that 
which makes the richest needy—it was invariably 
forestalled.” 

Thus when he estimated his income, say from 
Bull at 20001., he forgot to calculate that, in the way 
he was paying, it was perhaps little if any more than 
10002. or 12002. a year:— 

“ As has been justly observed, ‘it is a great disad- 
vantage, relatively speaking, to any man, and espe- 
cially to a very careless and a very sanguine man, to 
have possessed an uncertain and fluctuating income. 
That disadvantage is greatly increased, if the person 
so circumstanced has conceived himself to be, in 
some degree, entitled to presume that, by the exer- 
tion of his own talents, he may at pleasure increase 
that income—thereby becoming induced to make 
promises to himself, which he may afterwards fail to 
fulfil. Occasional excess and frequent unpunctuality 
will be the natural consequences of such a situation.’ 

“ Such was the exact position of Theodore Hook ; 
and to the sources of embarrassment here pointed out 
may be added the difficulties into which he was 
plunged through the defalcation of others.” 

He was earning large sums, and just the man to 
be plucked by Jew and lawyer ; not, it would seem, by 
booksellers, for he speaks gratefully of their libe- 
rality towards him, although his having to Hack for 
it, was a sore disadvantage to his present, and draw- 
back on his future fame, 

Mr. Shackell, the publisher of John Bull, deserves 
honourable mention for his conduct throughout, but 
he made one lamentable false step, and has (we 
fear) himself felt and paid for it, Hook wanted some 
advance, and Shackell hung fire :— 

“ As usual,” says our author, “the origin of the 
dispute .is traceable to the embarrassed state of Mr. 
Hook’s finances. Certain plans and proposals, on 
the part of the latter, for the disentanglement of his 
affairs, had been submitted by Mr. Shackell—and not 
improperly, so far as we can see, to the approval of a 
Mr. H———, who was the legal adviser to Bull, and 
who held, moreover, @ considerable stake in the con- 
cern :*¥— 

“* Sunday afternoon. 

“ «My pgar S.—Time was, when one man writing 
to another received that other’s answer, and that when 
a letter was marked “private,” it was not handed 
about the town like a novel from a circulating library. 
We have been connected some twelve or thirteen 
years; I have by me dozens of your letters, as ably 
written as any man’s I ever read—-How comes it, then, 
now you feel yourself bound to carry my private letter 
to a third person to have it replied to? If men who 
have so long known each other, take to correspond- 
ing by attorney-—the world is a good deal altered 
since I began to know it, 

“¢In the whole course of my dealings with you, 
and with every human being with whom I have had 
dealings, I never in my life played a game—never 
finessed—never manceuvred. If I had chosen to do 
so, perhaps God has given me the power; but there 
is no transaction of my life, public or private, in 
which I ever sought or desired to take advantage of 4 
living creature ; what, then, could induce you to take 
my private letter to your lawyer, and instruct him to 
reply to it—are you afraid of me or of him? That 
you are estranged from me, is most true—why, I 
know not; for, ever since I first knew you, to this 
moment, I have, wherever and whenever you have 
been mentioned, given you the entire credit for the 
honour, honesty, and integrity which I really and 
truly believe you possess. If you had answered my 
letter as heartily as it was written, and referred me to 
Mr. H——, well and good! * * * * Rouse 
yourself—look about you—you ought to be rich and 
happy—you have now got rid of all your infernal 
acceptances—you are established in what, every body 
says, is an excellent business, and you have no bad in- 
come from “ B,” which don’t curse—you need not look 





* Query, at the time or afterwards, in consequence of this 
reference?--Ep, L, G. 
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back and recollect what it might have been—but look 
forward—look to brighter days—and, bright or black, 
up or down, believe me your friend in any way which 
Tecan be friendly—all I ask is—answer your own 
letters—and believe me, yours most sincerely and 
faithfully, ‘Fee 


Never was a truer lesson penned. If honest men 
would answer each other’s own letters, they would not 
so often enact the ruinous parts of the oyster shells. 
In this very case, we believe, none of the principals 
had occasion to look back with satisfaction on the 
calling in of legal advice. 

But enough; we must end this long but to us, 
personally, very interesting notice. Some errors of 
the press and author will require correction in the 
next edition. Thus, in the last page, Mr. H., the 
attorney, is conyerted into his namesake the banker, 
in the amusing story of the Boar's head; at page 110, 
the omission of the definite article before “ secret” 
spoils the passage, and at 174, a painful event 
which occurred in Scotland is located near Somers- 
town. These are, however, trifles; the book is 
destined for popularity, and the second volume, filled 
with the bitter satires and humorous papers, (Mrs, 
Ramsbotham’s letters, &.,) written by Hook in the 
John Bull, will not be the least relished. Two or 
three of the minor poems may not be his; but there 
is enough to prove him a host in himself, even when 
we remember Moore, Sydney Smith, the Rolliad, and 
the Antijacobin. 








SARDINIA. 


The Island of Sardinia, &c. 
(Second Notice—Conclusion.) 

“ Having passed over the lower range of the Monte 
Niddu, a gradual descent leads to the village of 
Monti... The population, about 800, consisting of 
shepherds and viandanti, lives in a most abject state 
of misery—a, compound of poverty, ignorance, and 
idleness. Some years since an infant school—the 
only one. of the district-——was established, but the 
number of pupils in its Augustan age of literature 
never exceeded twelve; and it was found, in the year 
1838, that the population had so benefited by the 
instruction that not a soul in the whole parish could 
either read or write; and, judging from personal 
inquiries, they are still in a similar state of enlight- 
enment. ‘Their chief commerce isin honey and wax, 
of which latter the district produces to the annual 
value of 12,000 lire, or about 480/, sterling. Per- 
fectly unacquainted with the system of pasturage or 
agriculture, the cultivated lands do not return a ninth 
part of what they might; and the rest are said to be 
capable of supporting fourteen times their present 
population. So grossly mismanaged are the pastures 
that the shepherds take their flocks and herds to the 
neighbouring districts of Ala and Berchidda; and 
this encroachment being stopped by the Berchiddese, 
some disturbances lately took place, in which the huts 
and stazii were burnt and destroyed, and the Montini 
driven back into their own district. Vendetta exists, 
consequently, to a considerable degree, but the fugi- 
tives to the mountains obtain an easy livelihood by 
the chace, every kind of game being abundant, and 
procured with great facility from their being excellent 
shots, and trained in their early days by the favourite 
amusement of the bertaglio. 

“ Monti is a nucleus of malaria and misery; eight 
years ago there were not eighteen beds in the whole 
district, and the population, then amounting to 700, 
slept, as the greater portion now does, on pieces of 
cork or twisted reeds, with a coarse rudely-worked 
coverlid oyer them. Having very practical ideas of 
the system of community of goods, they train and 
employ,dogs for hunting up and earrying off their 
neighbours’ stores, as well as for defending their 
own; and these bastard lurcher animals form an 
integral part of the family circle in each hovel ; for, 
independently of their out-door services, they are 
necessary for warmth and society at home. But 
Monti is by no means the only village in Sardinia 
where the canine race are treated on a par with the 
human; in some few cases not undeservedly so, for 





the moral faculties and feelings are in these instances 
but little superior to the natural instinct. 

“The village has a parochial church, and four 
others in the district; their advantage is evidenced 
by the state of morals and learning of the parish- 
ioners. 

* The neighbouring village of Berchidda lies under 
the Punto Gigantinu, the second loftiest peak of the 
Limbara range, which, about 4300 feet high, over- 
shadows, with a beautiful outline, the valley beneath ; 
from whence a path, winding among the lower parts 
of the mountain from the village, leads to Tempio. 
It is a nine hours’ journey, dangerous in rainy and 
snowy weather, and in the best of seasons the path is 
execrable. 

“The population of Berchidda, almost entirely 
pastoral, amounts to about 1350, of which, ten years 
ago, there were fifteen pupils at the school; and 
learning has so much increased that they now amount 
to twenty-five ; the three churches, and five more in 
the district, will give a church for every 168 persons; 
and it is caleulated that one in fifty-four receives the 
rudiments of edugation. 

** Wax, honey, and cheese are the principal pro- 
ductions; the latter is in high estimation, not only 
in Sardinia, but in Italy; to which country it is ex- 
ported from Terranova. 

“ Throughout the district, as well as by Monti and 
Oschiri, are ruins of Noraghe ; but none of them in 
a good state of preservation, except the two called 
Colomeddu and Piddiu; and near that of St. Juanne 
Cabrile are the remains of a Sepolture de is Gigantes, 
in which human bones and some earthenware objects 
were said to have been discovered; but on which I 
could obtain no positive information.” 

Again— 

“Tn passing over the mountain I stopped at a 
shepherd’s hut, situated on a small mound backed by 
woods and overhanging a glen, and accepted the prof- 
fered hospitality of the family, as a refusal would not 
only be painful on such occasions, but have a suspi- 
cious appearance. This habitation—a specimen of 
those made of dried mud, turf, and straw, where 
granite or some other material is not more easily and 
cheaply obtained—-was about twenty feet square, 
by ten feet high; had no window except a small 
aperture about a foot square, and the roof consisted 
of large pieces of cork laid loosely on each other, 
with heavy stones placed on them to prevent their 
being blown away. The natural soil formed the 
floor; in the furthest corner was a bed appropriated 
to the parents, and opposite, a bundle of reeds, mats, 
skins, and old clothes, which at night are laid near 
the live embers of the fire, and form the joint stock 
sleeping place of the rest of the family. In the 
corner opposite the door was a flour-mill, worked 
with a short horizontal shaft by a miserable donkey, 
smothered up in a sheepskin cap over his head and 
eyes. Whether it was in tender consideration for any 
giddiness he might feel in revolving in his small 
circle, or that he might more fully appreciate the 
‘ grata superveniet que non sperabitur’ blow of a 
thick stick, is immaterial; but the head-dress, if it 
had not a useful, had certainly a very grotesque 
appearance. In the centre of the room was the fire- 
place, a square excavation in the ground about six 
inches deep, in which the embers are seldom allowed 
to be extinguished, but are nourished by a large 
smouldering log; and in default of chimney, the 
smoke having duly blackened the whole of the in- 
terior of the cottage, escapes either at the door or the 
small aperture before mentioned. Above the fire, on 
two rafters crossing the roof, was a reed lattice-work, 
on which were cheeses placed to dry and get a smoky 
flavour—a peculiar but highly esteemed quality; 
against the wall were hollowed trunks of trees filled 
with corn and other stores, some of them literally 
family trunks, being used as such for their clothes ; 
and in smaller hollowed stems were cheeses steeped 
in salted water, while other kinds were on shelves or 
heaped upon the ground. The. household utensils, 
made of cork, bark, and split reed, were of a similarly 
rude construction, and showed not the remotest 
attempt at comfort or cleanliness, The only two 








stools, instead of their ordinary purpose, were used 
as stands for milk-bowls, and the custom of sitting 
on the ground is necessary, as the inhabitants thereby 
are less exposed to the smoky atmosphere of the 
room. Outside the door were two upright poles sup- 
porting a horizontal one, from which were suspended 
buckets of water, to be softened by exposure to the 
night-air. The shepherd and two sons were at their 
out-door employment; and the mother and three 
daughters were making cheese and other preparations 
of milk. Their dress was a light green cloth bodice 
fitting closely to the figure, with a narrow red edging ; 
and the petticoat, of a coarse dark purple cloth, had 
a broad red border of the same material. Shoes, 
stockings, and under-petticoats were things quite 
unknown to them ; but their very absence,showed the 
grace and elegance of their figures.” 

Of the Noraghes above alluded to, there are in more 
or less perfect or ruinous condition, about three 
thousand in Sardinia; and the author's researches 
into their origin, date, and purposes form an im 
portant chapter of archwological intelligence :— 

“ The ancient architectural remains known by the 
name Noraghe or Nurhag, are the most interesting 
objeets in the island, and the unfathomable mysteries 
of their origin and purpose having hitherto baffled 
the learning and ingenuity of historians, archeolo- 
gists, and antiquaries. 

“The spelling of the name varies according to 
different authors, as much as the pronunciation, in 
the districts where they are found; consequently, 
Nur-hag, Nuraghe, Noraghe, Nurache, Nuraxi, and 
Our-ag, Or-ag, omitting the first letter n, are used 
indiscriminately; but, though Nur-hag may be per- 
haps more classically correct, Noraghe seems to be 
most generally adopted, and is of the masculine 
gender without a difference of termination in the 
plural. 

All are built on natural or artificial mounds, 
whether in valleys, plains, or on mountains, and 
some are partially enclosed, at a slight distance, by a 
low wall of a similar construction to the building. 

“ Their essential architectural feature is a truncated 
cone or tower, averaging from thirty to sixty feet in 
height, and from 100 to 300 in circumference at the 
base. The majority have no basement. but the rest 
are raised on one extending either in a corresponding 
or an irregular shape, and of which the perimeter 
varies from 300 to 653 feet, the largest yet mea- 
sured. 

“ The inward inclination of the exterior wall of the 
principal tower, which almost always is thé centre of 
the building, is so well exeeuted as to present in its 
elevation a perfect and continuously symmetrical 
line; but sometimes a small portion of the external 
face of the outer works of the basements, which are 
not regular, is straight and perpendicular ; such in- 
stances are, however, very rare. 

There is every reason to believe, though without 
positive proof, for none of the Noraghe are quite 
perfect, that the cone was originally truncated and 
formed thereby a platform on its summit. 

“The material of which they are built being 
always the natural stone of the locality, we accord. 
ingly find them of granite, limestone, basalt, trachitic 
porphyry, lava, and tufo; the blocks varying in shape 
and size from three to nine cubie feet, while those 
forming the architraves of the passages are some- 
times twelve feet long, five feet wide, and the same in 
depth. 

“The surfaces present that slight irregularity 
which proves the blocks to have been rudely worked 
by the hammer, but with sufficient exactness to form 
regular horizontal layers; with few exceptions the 
stones are not polygonal, but when so, are without 
that regularity of form which would indicate the use 
of the rule; nor is their construction of the Cyclo- 
pean and Pelasgic styles ; neither have they sculpture, 
ornamental work, or cement.” 

The discussion of particulars occupies nearly half 
a volume, and must therefore only be referred to, espe- 
cially as we have not the engravings to illustrate them. 

“The Etruscan buildings, by the description of 
those no longer existing, as well as from the 
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sepulchres and chambers now known, offer no assist- 
ance in the elucidation of the subject, though a few 
bronze articles have been discovered in them, analo- 
gous, though not similar;.to.some ‘relics found in 
Sardinia and the Balearic Islands ; and the existence 
of the cone has been advanced as an affinity; but the 
conical tumuli, such as those. on Monte Nerone, 
Cervetri, and in other places, are raised on a narrow 
stone base, and in every respect differ from the 
Noraghe. 

**No buildings are-extant in the country known as 
the ancient Phoenicia, from which any information 
can be obtained on the style of architecture prevalent 
there among that people ; but we may follow them in 
their migrations., Among the ruins of Carthage there 
is not even a vestige analogous to a Noraghe.” 

The Talayots, in the Baleario Isles, have the nearest 
affinity to them ; and Mr. Tyndale observes,— 

“Their wonderful strength and solidity, unifor- 
mity of design, though difference in size, the peculiar 
direction'and.: smallness of the entrance, the narrow 
winding: passages, domed chambers, position on a 
naturalor artificial. elevation, whether on hills or in 
valléys, the small;aperture for the admission of light, 
and the ciroumstances of the Sepoltura de is Gigantes 
being concomitant remains, are peculiarities which 
evidently indicate \a religious or sepulchral purpose. 
Comparatiyely but very few are so constructed as to 
permit the ‘supposition of their having been merely 
sepulehres; but there is nothing in their shape to 
render it impossible ‘that they may have been altars 
or temples for the worship of the heavenly bodies, or 
for the earliest. sacrifices and idolatries recorded in 
the Old Testament.” 

_ In fine, he concludes that they were derived from 
Canaan, and continuing to treat) of them in conjunc- 
tion with the» Sepoltore::de is: Gigantes, (also very 
remarkable relics of ancient times,) he says,— 

“ The coincidence of two such peculiar monuments 
in the \samie -island, ‘their, non-existence elsewhere, 
and that; both ‘are indicative of some abstract prin- 
ciple of, grandeur anid: power, ‘practically carried out 
in their construction; :are strong reasons for the pre- 
sumption >that they: may haye had some mutual re- 
ference to'each other: olf the Sepolture were graves, 
would the Noraghe »be ,so ‘also; or, if the Noraghe 
were tombs, what ‘were! their frequent concomitants 
the Sepolture,? :: By) the! supposition that the latter 
were thie depositories of, some ‘hero, oriof the figure of 
one, whether of}. common: stature .or ‘actual gigantic 
height, according. 'to:the:tradition of the’ people, and 
that the Noraghe) were .teniples.or altars of some 
idolatrous' creed; the ice-existence of the two monu- 
ments might be accounted for, If a similar objection 
be raised as; in, thé case, of 'the,Noraghe, why have 
not these Sepolture:béen::found in the countries 
where, the | Aramean;» Canaanitish, and Pheenician 
nations dwelt, and)-to~which they emigrated? the 
same reason might -be‘here applied; so that, finally, a 
Canaanitish race with: its idolatrous religion is appa- 
rently the. only souree..from whence we may derive 
either of these’ extraordinary erections,” 

Antiquerian:;and classic readers will find much 
farther information and pleasure in the collection of 
ancient. inscriptions, and notice of the Museum at 
Cagliari and, ita contents; (though poor for the coun- 
try,*) among which we may specify the following :— 

“«'The specimens of ancient glass, though few, are 
most valuable; and; among them are thirteen large 
vases, globuler;, opaque; and of different colours, 
equal,to those in the Borbonico at Naples. 

“In the, Terra; Cotta collection, the Phcenician, 
Carthaginian, Egyptian, and.- Roman. specimens 
amount to about 1000.” - 

The Phoenician; (some; perhaps, Carthaginian ?) 
remains are by far theimost,importtant.. The Sarde 
bronze idols ;are fanny, looking fellows. 





* “ Such,” says the author,“ is the Muséum of Sardinia— 


@ country Ww! could probably bring to light as many trea- | 


sures of art as i 

he a et cole ae nos kineriom. of ts size, but which 
“In fact alt the expenses aré limited to 600 lire nove per 
month, or 288/. per annum ; and the salary of the curator is 
only, 40/, per annum,” er Useuid ooed sai 





A Collection for the Use of Schools, compiled from 
the writings of Sir W. Scott.. Edinburgh: Cadell. 


Nut-Craeker.and Sugar-Dolly.—Translajed by C. A. 
Dana. Cundall; Clarke and Co. 
THE woodcuts, from designs by Lewis Richter, are 





Tus is a happy thought and judiciously ted 
No author that ever published had so little which at 
the close of his career he should wish to blot out, 
than Sir Walter Scott, and consequently any selection 
from his works must be pre-eminently adapted for 
school reading, and the best purposes. of education, 
The only thing to be avoided was to steer clear of 
examples in which the patois of Scotland prevailed, 
such as has hindered any of the translations 
from him, into the continental languages, to be so 
well done and popular as Ivanhoe. The compiler 
begins with historical and narrative pieces, then de- 
scriptive, and, en suite, characters of eminent persons, 
anecdotes, humorous sketches, pathos, moral, reli- 
gious, poetical, literary, and miscellaneous matters, 
the whole forming a volume of wonderful variety, 
great entertainment, and most unquestionable in- 
struction. We know of no period of life, from the 
school-room to the second childhood, which will not 
be pleased and improved by this volume, 
Austria,—By E. P. Thompson, Esq. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 

To meet the “great interest at this moment, when 
Austria is passing through the critical ordeal of reor- 
ganization,” and to correct the “many false impres- 
sions entertained with respect to Austrian institutions 
arid policy,” the author has put together a full geo- 
graphical, statistical, and political account of the em- 
pire. His style is bad, but his information is ample ; 
and that is what readers most desire. On questions 
of government and policy, his views are entirely on 
the liberal side; and he holds up the aristocracy and 
bureaucracy of the country to the severest censure, 
for depressing the middle stations and oppressing the 


peasantry. Looking forward to better times, through - 


the efforts of the friends of order, and not of anar- 
chists and mob legislators, he speaks with contempt 
of the Frankfort parliament, as a body of Utopian 
schemers, without power to originate or sustain any 
effective measures. . 

Kings of England: a History for Young Children. 

Mozleys; Masters. 

RaTHER an induction to our history, through the 
personalities of the sovereigns who have reigned since 
the Romans bore sway. It is written in a familiar 
style, indeed some of the phraseelogy rather too 
common-place, and takes throughout the royalist and 
Tory tone, in recording the events and estimating the 
characters that figure on the page. Faith, loyalty, 
obedience, and reverence are the national virtues which 
it enforces, that we may continue to be the most 
prosperous people on the face of the earth. 


Education :; its Nature, Import, (?) and Necessity. 
By John Jenkins. Longmans. 

A SENSIBLE little volume, in which the value of edu- 

cation is insisted upon, its recent condition on the 

Continent and America described, and its national 

establishment in England proposed on the data of 


. popular control, with government right of inspection, 


the voluntary attendance of the pupils, and the ab- 
stinence from religious or political instruction by the 
master, with the salvo that such may be given by the 
religious or lay teacher, whom parents may choose 
for either purpose. 

A Voice from the Mount.—By the Rev. R. Cobbold. 

Wright. 
Tue author of many works of great earnestness and 
piety has here added another to the stock of his 
truly pastoral and Christian labours. Taking the 
Sermon on the Mount for his texts, he has addressed 
thirty-nine letters or exhortations to inculcate the 
virtue of humility and the blessedness of peace. His 
counsels are most salutary, and we could fervently 
ie them indelibly impressed on the people of Eng- 
lan 
Emigrant’s Guide.to Port Natal.—By J.C. Byrne. 
Wilson. 

An association has it seems been formed for coloniz- 
ing. this, part of Sonth Africa; and, with a map, the 
present publication states their plans, and the induce- 


ments for preferring the locality 





highly grotesque, comic, and amusing. Thtprincipal 

story, which gives the name to the little book; isa 

clever dwarf and fairy tale, and the other shorter 
narratives are well calculated for the holiday enter- 
tainment of good children. 

Underwood's Medical Appointment Book.—Under- 
wood and Co. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
PECULIARLY adapted for Medical practitioners, we 
think a more useful year’s book could hardly have 
been contrived. Thirty odd pages of appropriate al- 
manack matter are followed by clean, clear, and well- 
arranged diary paper, for entering engagements, pre- 

serving memoranda, and keeping accounts. 

A Biblical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary. — Edited 
by J. Eadie, LL.D. London and Glasgow : Griffin 
and Co. 

FounDEp on, and enlarged from, a very commendable 
work as far as it goes—‘ The Union Bible Dic- 
tionary,” published in America; this publication is 
a valuable improvement upon its model. Sectarian- 
ism is eschewed, and a Biblical Dictionary for the 
people has been honestly and (in the way of investiga- 
tion and reference to modern authorities) learnedly ac- 
complished. Maps, neat typography, arranged in 
three columns on the page, wood cuts, and other 
merits, recommend this compilation to every Chris- 
tian household for reference and information, 
where they wish to understand the Scriptures, and 
for these purposes not inferior to Kitto’s elaborate 
production. 

Outlines of English Literature.—By T. B. Shaw, B.A. 

Murray. 

Tuts volume is from the pen of the Professor of 
English literature of the Imperial Alexander Lyceum 
of St. Petersburgh, who takes a rapid view of the 
subject from the earliest periud of recorded time in 
Britain to the present day. The object'is the can- 
struction of a concise yet comprehensive manual ; and 
although there are (and it could not be otherwise) 
meny omissions, the catalogue raisonné is on the 
whole very creditable to the Professor's diligence, 
Hundreds of our authors, from the Saxon chroniclers 
to the living writers now around us, are passed before 
our eyes as in a fantocini, with the accompaniments 
of brief biographical notices, and descriptions of their 
principal works. On these Mr. Shaw pronounces 
his opinion in a straightforward and inteélligible 
manner, and with the taste and good sense which 
entitle them to due consideration and respect. That 
we differ from him essentially in many of ‘his’ criti- 
cisms may be no impeachment of his judgment ; and 
we therefore end with stating, that his “ Outlines” 
really comprehend a full summary of English Litera- 
ture, and may be usefully referred to as such. 

Poems. By H. Wadsworth Longfellow. Kent and 

Richards. 

Is a neat little pocket volume of reprints from Ameri- 

ca publications, and appears to be as accurate and 

complete as could be desired. A portrait of the author, 
certainly one of the most popular poets in the United 

States, is engraved as a frontispiece, from a drawing 

by Mr. H. W. Cheney. It is a good head, and intel- 

lectual looking; with rather an artist’s stare about 
the large eyes. We have so frequently spoken of the 

merits of the poetry, that we need only say, this is a 

book which those who love feeling and grace in pleas- 

ing varities of versification will do well to possess. 

The Life and Works of William Cowper. Complete 

in One Volume. Tegg and Co. 

THE portrait after Romney, (here excellently engraved 

by Greatbach), always impresses us with the idea of 

latent insanity ; it is, nevertheless, a fine performance, 
and worthy of the poet and the artist.. With regard 
to the volume, ‘it is so truly a Home Book, that we 
need say nothing to recommend it. ‘To have all of 

Cowper in this form together, is to have a library of 

interest ‘and ‘instruction; a valuable edition of a 

standard English author, one tithe of whose writings 

yr mE ee him to a foremost. place among those 

‘who have been born to charm and improve mankind. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SEA SERPENT. 


We had thought the monster again committed to the 
“deep, deep sed,” when the subjoined letter from a 
valued Correspondent disclosed so much new matter 
and argument, that we could not resist the temptation 
to revive the subject. We need hardly say how highly 
we estimate the talents of the Cuvier of England, for 
no periodical in existence has borne more warm testi- 
mony to the genius of Professor Owen than the Lite- 
rary Gazette, and none have (through years of atten- 
tion and admiration) so accurately and fully reported 
his splendid scientific progress and discoveries. But 
audi alteram partem has ever been our motto, and 
we deem ‘it the only right and faithful guide for the 
discharge of our duty and the public satisfaction. 

It may be remarked, as curious enough, that all of 
the name of Owen have not been unbelievers in the 
appearance of Sea Serpents. On the contrary, the 
Rev. Charles Owen, D.D., in the year 1742 (how 
much wiser do we get in a century!) published a 
respectable quarto— An Essay towards a History of 
Serpents: in Two Parts”*—wherein not only is the 
Sea species described, but engraved on one of the 
plates. The work begins at the beginning, with the 
prime-Eve-al, or Prime-evil, or primeval Serpent in 
Paradise (we hope the learned Professor will not 
question that), and then discusses the fiery Serpent 
im the camp of Israel, after the Exodus, Moses’s 
Brazen: Serpent, and other snakes, of which classic, 
historical, and legendary antiquity is redolent. The 
Second Part presents us with a “View of most Serpents 
known in several parts of the World;” and among 
them the Sea Serpent figured, as we have stated, in 
many folds or convolutions, maneless and finless, but 
apparently ridged, as it has always been described by 
those who have, declared themselves ocular witnesses 
of its form, and being. In his text, Dr. Owen speaks 
of the. Liboya or Guaku, called by the Portuguese 
Hobre, de Hado, from 18 to 30 feet in length, which 
jumps out, of the woods and devours its prey. He 
then informs;us that the Cucurijuba is a water snake, 
of from 25 to 30 feet long, and 3 feet in compass, 
which can swallow a hog or.a stag at once; that his 
teeth are like those of. dogs’, but that he makes no 
use of them as instruments of mastication. Harris 
(he adds),.in his Atlas America, mentions one killed 
asleep, that was twelve yards and a half (37 feet, 6 
inches) long, and proportionably big, in whose belly 
they found two, wild boars. “ This Serpent,” he says, 
“T take tobe the Lyboya, or a near relative, a gigan- 
tie Serpent.” 

But we must now give, our friend’s letter :— 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Srr,—- Circumstances haye prevented me, until 
lately, ‘seeing’ the ‘letter of Professor Owen on the 
marine animal seen by the officers of the Dedalus, 
which he concludes to have been not of the serpent, 
but of the seal species, . His arguments in brief are, 
that the'existenee of the.former is improbable—that 
it has' never ‘been seen» alive by trustworthy ob- 
servers——and that rio remains of it are found in the 
museums, As a question of natural history, it pos- 
sesses some interest; and without in the least enter- 
ing upon the discussion as a partizan, a few remarks 
may not be unworthy of: notice. 

With much ‘respect for the Professor's acknow- 
ledged acquirements and reputation in the science 
which ‘he .aiorns, I am nevertheless not at all dis- 
posed to acquiesce in his views; which at best are 
mere,assumptions.. He cannot, and I sure does not, 
consider them im the nature of proofs. The conjecture 
formed in the closet of the philosopher may be very 
ingenious—but having often found philosophy at fault 
in very simple ‘matters, when brought to the test of 
actual experienee—I,am never disposed to take mere 
opinions in-oppesition to positive statements of fact. 
I am; perhaps, less) disposed toward the former, from 
having been, myself.for several:years a wanderer over 
the surface of the waters, and witnessed some things 

for the Author, by John. | at the 
ca Ra i rusher emetic 
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for ‘which Tam’ stilt) anable to account: And Tam 
still' less inclined to take his’/view! of the matter, 
from the conviction that'voyagers’ see:the seal much 
more frequently than philosophers—that its form is 
as familiar and its haunts much better known to 
them—and that the positive denial of Capt. M‘Quhae 
of its being of the Phoca tribe, sets the matter at 
rest, as far as individual testimony can go. It is 
true, indeed, we have been humorously told in the 
pages of fiction, of former philosophers at Surgeons’ 
Hall, who having once taken up a theory would 
allow nothing to interfere with it, and could there- 
fore silence a matter-of-fact man, with “A fig for 
ocular demonstration!” The celebrated Edmund 
Burke talks, with some contempt, of another set of 
philosophers, as persons who can believe nothing 
but “what they can measure with a two-feet rulu-—— 
which they can tell upon ten fingers.” 

Without for a moment including the Professor in 
either category, it is evident he places great depen- 
dance upon the circumstance of no bones or remains 
of such a creature as the sea serpent is said to be, 
being found in any cabinet of Natural History. I 
admit there is some weight in this remark, but not a 
great deal. Looking at the depth and vast extent of 
the ocean, and the comparatively narrow track of a 
ship, or even of fifty ships running over it, few dis- 
passionate inquirers will believe that we know a tenth 
part of its contents, living or dead, and that such 
small objects as bones buried in its hollows and ca- 
verns, may not fall under the eye of the most diligent 
inquirer. There is no doubt that if the animal exist at 
all, as from the testimony borne we must believe it to 
do, it is rare. And as from its bulk it is more likely 
to frequent and to die in deep than in shallow water, 
the reason of no remains being found becomes at 
once obvious. Analogy, however, supplies us with a 
similar deficiency in regard to animals of whose ex- 
istence there is no doubt whatever, and which is much 
more remarkable. Apes are well known to inhabit 
certain parts of Gibraltar; yet are so rarely seen as 
to induce doubt in the minds of some whether they 
are really to be found there. My friend, Captain W. 
H. Smyth, R.N., long employed as Surveyor in the 
Mediterranean, having occasion during his operations 
to be on the summit of the Rock before daylight, saw 
large families of them repeatedly. Being at length 
desirous, as matter of curiosity, of procuring a cra- 
nium of one, he applied to the goat-herd of the Go- 
vernor, who, having been accustomed for twenty years 
to range over every part of the Fortress, and at all 
hours, was most likely to accomplish his object. To 
his surprise, however, this could not be done; the 
man assured him, that during his whole period of 
service there, he had never once seen a bone of an 
ape; and on mentioning the circumstance at the Go- 
vernor’s (Lord Chatham) table, this singularity was 
confirmed by others. 

Discredit has been thrown upon the existence of 
the sea-serpent species by the extravagant stories 
told of it by Pontoppidan and other Norwegian 
anthorities. These, however exaggerated, had no 
doubt some basis in truth. Bodies of men, and in 
various quarters, seldom combine to state gratuitous 
falsehoods. Without being at all prone to the mar- 
vellous,—for the natural leaning of my mind is the 
reverse,—it is no great stretch of credulity to believe 
that an extraordinary animal of an unknown species 
was really seen by some of those who have described 
it. Of what precise character it was, admits of more 
doubt ; and fright would readily distort it into shapes 
sufficiently hideous. Yet it could searcely be of the 
seal tribe, all of which are too familiar to the mari- 
time population of Norway to give rise to even 
momentary mistake. The argument of the Profes- 
sor, that stronger testimony may be found for the 
reality of ghosts than for that of sea-serpents, seems 
to me unphilosophical. Thereis no analogy between 
the subjects. Serpents are substantial, material, tan- 
gible bodies, familiar to men in many parts of the 
world; and known nearly as long as man himself. 
Ghosts—if we apply anything like reasoning to such 

shadows—are’ the’ opposite of this in almost every 
particular. There is therefore: little’ pértinence in! 
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the-remark, because: no intelligent. person believes in 
their existence: 

'Water:siiakes, or serpents, are well known to exist 
in certain localities, though .of small dimensions. If 
this cannot'be denied, is- it an unreasonable or un- 
tenable supposition that a much larger species may 
possibly be: found in other situations? Admitting 
this’ probability, the question becomes merely one of 
size. Here, again, we must be guided by analogy ; 
and if monstrous or uncommon growths be observ- 
able in some creatures, there seems no positive im- 
possibility of their being found among others. As 
an instance in point, I may mention a monster among 
the Amphibia. At the reduction of Java in 1811, the 
“ Nisus,” Captain Beaver, with some other men-of- 
war, were detached, preparatory to an attack on 
Sourabaya, the Eastern capital of the Island, the 
access to which is defended by a very strong in- 
sular work — Fort Lodowie. To reconnoitre it, 
Captain Beaver, accompanied by one of the officers, 
proceeded at an early hour to the Islet of Manara, 
and while in the Sooloo river, with this view, dis- 
covered an enormous alligator, whose dimensions 
make sober truth seem to border upon fiction. - When 
first swept by the telescope, it appeared to. him a’ huge 
tree lying on the mud. In @ few minutes more the 
guide and natives in the canoe announced ‘its’ real 
nature by a cry or shout, while ‘the captain, in a 
gradual approach, yet keeping a respectful distance, 
surveyed it attentively, His impression was, that its 
length exceeded forty feet, perhaps forty-three or four; 
the cireumference of the largest ‘part of the body at 
least equal to that of a herse, and about double the 
length of that animal; the extent of the jaws full 
eight feet; the eyes, when they became visible, glisten- 
ing like two large emeralds; the hinder part slightly 
curved and close to the water. The sun being now 
hot, and the creature not having meved during their 
recognisance, was at first supposed by the officers to 
be asleep, but their companions, more familiar with 
its habits; said. he was’ on the watch for prey. To 
prove this, the guide at length direeted one of the 
rowers to jump out upon the bank, when the monster, 
of whom with ordinary precaution they are not much 
afraid, instantly plunged’ into the water, there about 
seven fathoms deep, and by the agitation, which re- 
sembled that caused by the launch of a small vessel, 
it was traced to a considerable distance. 

* In all such accounts of great deviations from the 
usual course of nature, something depends upon the 
character of the observer; and in that point the autho- 
rity is beyond dispute. Able, studious, serious, strong- 
minded, rigid, and unbending to a fault, besides be- 
ing habituated to judge of proportions with the preci- 


| sion of a nautical eye, those who knew Captain Beaver 


could entertain no doubt of his aceuracy, had there 
even been no corroborating testimony. I dined with 
him not more than a day or two subsequently, and in- 
troduced the subject, which had become atopic of con- 
versation in the ship. After a variety of details indica- 
tive of close observation, he added—“ TI do not think 
I can ever mention, out of my ship, what I believe to 
be the actual dimensions of the animal, they so far 
exceed what others have seen, and what I have seen 
myself hitherto in all countries where itis found. 
Those who even know me maystill suspect exaggera- 
tion, and those who do not may not ‘believe at all. 
Neither could I submit to the ridicule or witticisms 
of gentlemen who make’ an air of incredulity pass 
among their neighbours for superior discernment. 
Thus I shall probably never again mention the mat- 
ter in conversation, especially among strangers.” The 
fact is, however, mentioned in his private journal, 
which Captain Smyth, in his life of him, quotes’; but, 
with that nervous apprehension of being disbelieved, 
which he avowed to me, reduces the length of the 
creature to thirty-six feet, even against his convic- 
tions. 


Another tenant of the waters of the genus squalus 
occasionally attains. a size which those who see it 
rarely, or in one’ or two localities only, can scarcely 


believe. .In.the volume just mentioned, Captain 
Smyth, speaking of the Seyehelle Islands, states 
haying been himself witness of ‘the capture of a 
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shark there of extraordinary dimensions. In January, 
1805, an enormous monster was taken in Mahé 
Bay, while cruizing round our ship in company with 
many of her kind, and surrounded by a numerous 
progeny. She was caught with a small hook, which 
had been baited for rock-fish; and it was surprising 
that her attempts to escape should not have disen- 
gaged her. On the first perception of danger, and 
while she was being drawn alongside, the fry entered 
the mouth of the dam to seek safety. With some 
difficulty, and much dexterity, she was secured and 
slung; but such was the weight of the prey, that it 
required the fore and mainyard tackles to hoist her 
on board. After giving sundry violent flaps, she 
. Was overpowered, and I saw with astonishment, on a 
large gash being made in the belly, no less than 
thirty-eight young sharks tumble out of the orifice 
alive! They were each nearly two feet in length, 
and their mouths admitted a man’s hand with ease.” 
The size of the dam in feet is not given, but when it 
is remembered that such a powerful purchase, used 
for the heaviest bodies, was employed to raise her, 
we may be assured it was of the largest description. 
I have myself been twice on the Mahé, or Seychelle, 
Bank, and saw an extraordinary number of these 
animals, certainly several dozens, and of very large 
size, surround the ship at the same moment, 
another proof, if any were wanting, of the errors of 
writers on the natural history of the ocean, who 
assert that the habits of this yoracious creature are 
solitary. 

Looking, therefore, at analogies—at the vast ex- 
tent of sea on the globe wholly unexplored, and of 
the little we know or can know of the chief contents 
of that which lies even contiguous to our own shores, 
—looking, also, at the statement of Captain M‘Quhae 
as to the shape of the head, and the length of the 
uncommon animal seen from his ship,—circum- 
stances in which, if a man can believe his eyes at all, 
he is not likely to be far mistaken,—I am led to the 
conclusion, that his simple, matter-of-fact account, 
commands more consideration than the mere hypo- 
thesis of another, however ingenious his deductions, 
or eminent his scientific knowledge of natural 
history. I am, &c. &c., 

A Deputy Inspector or NayaL 
HosPITALs AND OF FLEETS. 


London, December 4. 


Having resumed the topic, we may as well throw 
our retrospect a little on what has preceded. In our 
able contemporary, Blackwood’s Magazine, No. XII., 
so long back as March, 1818, there was a clever 
paper on the Kraken, under the signature of W. ; and 
in the next, No. XITI., a sequel on the “clear and 
undoubted testimonies” which proved the reality of 
Sea Serpents. With the former mighty polypus or 
cuttlefish, with its'‘immense arms or branches, and 
peculiar odour, we have nothing at present to do; 
but may notice the data on which the correspondent 
in Blackwood goes in regard to the latter. He cites 
Isaiah, chap, xxvii. ver. 1, for “ leviathan, the piercing 
serpent, even leviathan that crooked serpent, and shall 
slay the dragon that is in the sea.” Job also speaks 
of “the crooked serpent ;” and assuredly these bib- 
lical texts can neither apply to a whale, a seal, nor a 
string of porpoises. Of Pontoppidan and Egede the 
Gazette has stated all the pith (see No.1657, with the 
engraving from the former); and Olaus Magnus 
reports of a similar huge creature abiding in the 
hollow of rocks, and living on land as well as in the 
sea. 

But to come within our own times, the Rev. Mr. 
Maclean, secretary to the Wernerian Society, in 1809, 
when called upon by the naturalists of that day, gives 
a very particular account of the serpent from which he 
and his boat’s crew fled in June, 1808, and which they | 
encountered off the coast of Coll, As it pursued them. 
towards the shore, its “head ‘was raised;” “rather 
broad, of a form somewhat oval; its neck smaller ;' 
its shoulders, if I (he says) may so term them, rather 
broader; and thence it tapered to the tail, which it 
kept pretty low in the water.” He estimated thei 





length at 70 or 80 feet; and its motion was so rapid’ 
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that the boat hardly escaped from it to the shallows, 
from which it turned, and the shore. 

At Canna, the crews of several fishing-boats, near 
the same date, encountered the same, or a similar 
phenomenon, and were much terrified by the appa- 
rition, Some months after, the dead body of a marine 
monster was thrown ashore on Stronza, one of the 
Orkney Isles.* It was 55 feet in length, and 10 feet 
in cireumference, and had a mane or ridge of bristles 
from the shoulder to within 2 feet of the tail. It is 
fully described by Dr. Barclay, in the 1st vol. of the 
Memoirs of the Wernerian Society ; but Sir Everard 
Home (like Prof. Owen) -was of opinion that the ani- 
mal must have been a Squalus Maximus. 

In 1817, the report of the Linnwan Society of New 
England gives a specific agcount of a prodigious ani- 
mal, seen in the harbour of Gloucester, Cape Aun, 
about thirty miles distant from Boston, and which 
was “floating like a number of buoys or casks!” 
During ten days in August it was observed by many 
witnesses; and other persons brought to memory, 
that in 1780, 1809, and 1815, similar creatures had 
appeared near the same locality. Burns writes : 

“ Facts are chiels that winna ding, 

An’ darena be disputed ;” 
but these facts are disputed, and in a manner to 
challenge candid consideration. In the ensuing May 
Number of Blackwood, a writer takes up the line so 
well handled by Professor Owen,—viz., that it is 
strange the same phenomenon is not frequently seen 
by other vessels ; that it is strange the creature does 
not increase in number and replenish the ocean; and 
that seamen are prone to exaggerate. And yet he 
acknowledges having himself seen a huge undescribed 
fish, in the Red Sea, swallow whole flocks of gulls, 
&e., with a “mouth (open at a considerable angle) re- 
sembling the great porch door of an old cathedral,” 
but, in other respects, “ innocuous.” He also speaks 
of having seen harmless sea-snakes, 14 feet long, and 
laughs at the yarns which go beyond his own demon- 
strations. 

Passing over other accounts of monstrous creatures 
seen at various times an@ in various places, we come 
to the recent and uncontradicted (though explained 
away) vision of the Dedalus. Captain M‘Quhae’s 
story is a straightforward one—head four feet out of 
the sea; no fins visible; something like the mane of a 
horse, or rather a bunch of seaweed about the neck ; 
so much of the body as was seen not used as a pro- 
pelling power ; head without any doubt that of a snake ; 
and Professor Owen says, stiff inflexible trunk, head 
with a convex moderately capacious cranium ; short, 
obtuse muzzle; gape of the mouth not extending 
farther than to beneath the eye, which is rather small, 
round, &c.; estimated length, seen on the surface, at 
least sixty feet. On these data Professor Owen, com- 
paring them with Captain M‘Quhae’s rude little 
sketch, and the more artistically elaborated cut in 
the Illustrated News, contends that it must have been 
an enormous seal. Captain M‘Quhae replies: “I 
now assert neither was it a common seal nor a sea- 
elephant, its great length and its totally differing 
physiognomy precluding the possibility of its being a 
 phoca” of any species. The head was flat, and not 
a “capacious vaulted cranium ;” nor had it a “ stiff 
inflexible trunk”—a conclusion to which Professor 
Owen has jumped, most certainly not justified by the 
simple statement, that no “ portion of the sixty feet 
seen by us was used in propelling it through the 
water, either by vertical or horizontal undulation.” 

In the Literary Gazette of November 11, No. 1660, 
was inserted a letter from an officer of the Dedalus, 
who describes the animal about sixty feet long, and 
the tail visible, working like a propeller, and throwing 

the water up in a similar manner. 

In addition to this, the Cornwall Gazette has since 
published a letter from Lieut. Drummond, R.M.8., 
who says—“ We observed a most remarkable fish on 
our lee quarter, crossing the stern in §.W. direction : 





* Prof. Owen, from two of the vertebres which are pre- 
served in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, pro- 
nounces it to have been of the genus selache, which are 
not distinguishable from the species called the Basking 
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the appearance of its head, which, with the back fin, 
was the only portion of the animal visible, was long, 
pointed, and flattened at the top, perhaps ten feet in 
length; the upper jaw projecting considerably; the 
fin was, perhaps, twenty feet in the rear of the head, 
and visible occasionally; the captain also asserted 
that he saw the tail, or another fin, about the same 
distance behind it; the upper part of the head and 
shoulders appeared of a dark brown colour, and be. 
neath the under-jaw a brownish white. It pursued a 
steady and undeviating course, keeping its head hori- 
zontal with the water, and in rather a raised position, 
disappearing occasionally beneath a wave for a very 
brief interval, and not apparently for the purposes of 
respiration. It was going at the rate of, perhaps, 
from twelve to fourteen miles an hour, and when 
nearest was perhaps one hundred yards distant; in 
fact, it gave one quite the idea of a large snake or eel. 
No one in the ship had ever seen anything similar, so, 
at least, it is extraordinary. It was visible to the 
naked eye for five minutes, and with a glass for per- 
haps fifteen more. The weather was dark and 
squally at the time, with some sea running.” 

This statement is not very clear, or definite ; but 
as far as we understand it, does not controvert any 
of the preceding accounts, in a manner to impeach 
their veracity. We have put everything together we 
can readily refer to on the question; and after all, 
who is to wear the triumphant Collar of 8. S. is more 
than we can take upon ourselves to pronounce.* 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 14,—Sir R. H, Inglis in the chair, His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was elected into the 
Society. Read :—“ On the effect of surrounding Me- 
dia on Voltaic.Ignition.” By Mr. W. R. Grove. The 
author refers to some experiments of his published in 
the Philosophical Magazine for December 1845, and 
in the Bakerian Lecture for 1847, relating to the dif- 
ference of ignition generated in a platinum wire heated 
by the voltaic current, when the wire is immersed in 
atmospheres of different gases. In the present paper 
these experiments are continued, the current being 
passed through two platinum wires both in the same 
voltaic circuit, but immersed in atmospheres of dif- 
ferent gases. It appears from these experiments that 
the heat generated in the wire is less in hydrogen 
and its compounds than in other gases; and that 
when the wires and their atmospheres of gas are im~ 
mersed in given quantities of water, the water surround- 
ing the hydrogenous gases is less heated than that 
surrounding those which contain no hydrogen. Similar 
experiments, in which the wires are immersed in dif- 
ferent liquids, are then given; the heat developed ap- 
pears not to depend on the specific heat of either the 
gases or the liquids. The two series of experiments 
are brought into relation by one wire being immersed 
in hydrogen and the other in water, by which it ap- 
pears that the cooling effect of the hydrogen nearly 
equals that of water. Further experiments are then 
given, in order to ascertain, if possible, to what 
chemical or physical peculiarity these cooling effects 
are due; and from them it appears that they are not 
due to the specific gravity, specific heat, or to any 
conducting power of.the gases for electricity; and 
that they do not follow the same law as that by which 
gases escape from minute apertures. They appa- 
rently depend upon some molecular character of the 
gases, by which either the interchange of hot and 
cold particles is facilitated, or a superficial action 
takes place, the surface of the hydrogenous gases pre- 
senting a more ready escape to the heat, similarly to 
that which has been long observed with regard to the 
different molecular constitutions of solid bodies, such, 
for instance, as the more rapid radiation or absorption 
of heat by blaek than by white surfaces, in the present 
case the epipolic action being dependent on the sur- 
face of the aériform medium, and not on that of the 
solid substances. 


* See also Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science, 


Vol. vi. p. 126, where an important Sir W, J. Hooker 
bears srongly'in support of this been 
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SOCIETY OF ABTS. 

December 6th.—Mr, T. Webster in the chair, Mr. 
N. Holmes read a paper on the present state of Elec- 
tricity as applied to Telegraphs, and exhibited his 
new signal in place of the old clock-work bell, pro- 
ducing the sound by means of an air whistle. In his 
treatment of the subject, he referred to his diamond 
instrument now working at all the commercial sta- 
tions in England, effecting, as he states, an enormous 
decrease in the battery power, and to his new form of 
helix, further reducing the helical resistance in the 
instrument, As a means of improving the insulation 
of the telegraphic wires, the plan (illustrated by 
specimens) of encasing the wires in a nonducting 
substance from end to end, was also brought forward. 
In conclusion, Mr. Holmes noticed the derangement 
the telegraph was liable to receive from lightning, 
and from the influence of magnetic storms, and the 
modes hitherto adopted to counteract these phenomena 
were stated to be inadequate for the purpose. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SCIENOE. 

Taz American Association for the promotion of 
Science were strong in having M, Agassiz and Pro- 
fessor Rogers in the lists, Among the proceedings 
we deem of interest on this side of the world, the 
former, speaking on the outlines of Lake Superior, as 
caused by the geological structure of the surrounding 
region, stated that along the entire Northern shore of 
the Lake, and for some distance inland, as well as 
the islands on that side of the Lake, six distinct sys- 
tems of dykes are exhibited, each consisting of nu- 
merous broad parallel beds of igneous erupted matter, 
and that the direction of the islands and of suecessive 
parts of the Coast line, was seen to conform itself to 
the bearing of these dykes as presented in each part 
of the Coast. Thus it appeared that the physical 
outline of this shore of the Lake was determined by 
the geological structure of the adjoining land. 

He adverted to the enormous magnitude as well as 
the. great number of these extensive igneous beds, 
and to the vast extent to which metamorphic pheno- 
mena are witnessed in the Sandstones and other se- 
dimentary rocks lying adjacent to the igneous masses. 
These dykes he had found to run North and South. 

Professor W. B. Rogers remarked that from his 
own observation on the Southern shore of Lake Su- 
perior, and from those of other observers in that re- 
gion, it was apparent. that the East and West dykes 
lying adjacent to that margin of the Lake, had in like 
manner determined the chief peculiarities in the con- 
figuration of the Coast. He also called attention to 
the fact of the remarkable correspondence between 
the igneous and metamorphic masses described by 
Professor Agassiz, as existing on the Northern side 
of Lake Superior and the great belt of the Blue Ridge 
in Virginia, extending from the Potomac to some dis- 
tance south of the James River, The enormous 
amount of epidotic Trap and other masses abounding 
in epidotic, and the various masses containing this 
mineral and felspar, as well as the infusion of Epidots 
into the adjoining Sandstones, which are presented 
in various stages of igneous alteration, form a feature 
of striking analogy between the Lake Superior dis- 
trict and the Blue Ridge of Virginia. The analogy 
between the rocky masses is augmented by the fact 
that Epidotic rocks of the Blue ridge, like those of 
the Northern shore of the Lake, abound in some lo- 
ealities in their fibres and threads and grains of me- 
tallie Copper. Professor R. further remarked upon 
the analogons geological position of the igneous and 

hic rocks in the two cases, by stating that 
the’oldest of the Appalachian rocks, which lie on the 
west flank of the Blue Ridge, are also found conti- 
guous to the igneous rocks on the northern shore of 
Lake Superior. 

Professor Acasstz hoped the investigations in this 
direction would be extended. Investigations would 
aid greatly in changing the system of rock formations 
as laid down in received standard works. 

On the 5th and last day after peculiar Association 

» the meeting adjourned to Cambridge, Mass., 
on Tuesday, the 14th of August next, and Professor 








a ene 
JosrPpH Hewny, the widely known Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was chosen President, 


FOSSIL BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Iw our notice of the highly interesting collection of 
the fossil bones of the colossal Moa or Dinornis, of 
New Zealand, formed by Mr. Walter Mantell, of 
Wellington, and now deposited in the British 
Museum, allusion was made to the discovery of burnt 
bones of these gigantic birds, associated with those 
of man, and of a species of dog, in the mounds of 
ashes and charcoal, the remains of the ancient fires 
made by the early inhabitants of those islands. The 
collocation of these bones, all of which appeared to 
be in the same state of calcination, as if charred 
when recent, seemed to prove that the Moa, Man, 
and the Dog, had each been served up, roasted, at the 
feasts of the ancient Maories, and that cannibalism 
was practised by the aborigines, as well as by their 
descendants. This inference was doubted by many, 
but in a recent letter, Mr. W. Mantell mentions 
several particulars which tend to corroborate that 
supposition. That enterprising young naturalist has 
sent home some larger fragments of the egg-shells 
than those previously received, and he especially 
directs attention to the fact, that some of these, 
like the bones, have evidently been exposed to 
the action of fire while recent, for they are not only 
charred but bent—the outer pitted surface being con- 
cave instead of convex—a change not produced by 
heat on the fossil egg-shells found with the bones, 
Mr. Mantell also states that the burnt bones exhumed 
from the ancient fire-heaps present unquestionable 
proof, in their blackened appearance, of having been 
roasted while recent and containing their animal oil; 
and he contrasts with this fact, the calcined fossil 
bones found on the surface of the same area, in the 
heaps of recent ashes left by the fires of the crew of 
the Alligator, who for a time were encamped on the 
spot afew yearsago. Some of the gigantic leg-bones 
appeared to have been cracked asunder, and chopped 
when recent; possibly the marrow of the Moa bones 
may have been a choice dish for the Maorian epicures. 
We perceive by the Wellington Spectator, of August 
last, that Mr. Walter Mantell is appointed government 
commissioner for the purchase and allotment of lands 
in the Middle Island of New Zealand. We may add 
that the colony, under the judicious and energetic 
government of Captain Grey, is rapidly improving. 
Mr. Mantell describes the natives as excellent work- 
men, quickly assimilating to their novel position as 
hired labourers. He had one hundred under his 
direction in the construction of one of the public 
roads; they worked regularly, and conformed to the 
rules laid down without a murmur; and often when 
returning with their tools to deposit them in the 
depét after the work of the day, would strike up a 
war-dance, using their spades and hoes instead of 
tomahawks and spears. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 16.—Prixe Subjects —The Chancellor, 
Prince Albert’s, goldmedal for the;encouragement of English 
Poetry has this year for its subject, “Titus in Jerusalem.” 
The composition to be ode or poem, in heroic verse, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred lines. 

II. The Marquis of Camden’s gold medal is announced for 
the best exercise in Latin hexameter verse, subject— 


* Corta est 
Seditio, seevitque animis ignobile vulgus.” 
IIL. The Parliamentary Representatives’ prizes,—viz., two 
of fifteen guineas each, for the encouragement of Latin prose 
composition ; and two of fifteen guineas each, for the present 





year are— 
1. For the Bachelors—“ Baconus an Newtonus in Philo- 
sophia felicius elaboraverit, scriptis eorum inter se collatis, 


queerendum est. 

2. For the Undergraduates—“Cari sunt parentes, cari 
liberi, propinqui, familiares; sed omnes omnium caritates 
TV. For Sir William Browne's three gold medals, of th 

. For rowne’s e 
value of five guineas each— 2 
1. The best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho. 
2. The best Latin ode in imitation of Horace, 
3. The best Greek epigram after the model of the Antho- 
and the best Lats opigram ater the model of Martial. 
e subjects are— 





1, For the Greek Ode—*“ Cassandra.” 
2. For the Latin Ode—‘ Maurorum in Hispanid im- 


perium, 

3. For the Greek Epigram—“ mwafwy 3¢ re viymios éyvw.” 

4. For the Latin Epigram—* Sus Minervam.” 

V. The Porson prize, the interest of 400/, stock, in one or 
more Greek books, for the present year is— 

8 peare. Julius Cesar. ActI, Scene 1. 
Mar, Wherefore rejoice . . .. . 
to the words 
+ « most exalted shores of all. 


The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum Acata- 
lecticum, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

We have something of an arrear to bring up. M. 
Guizot and the Chevalier Bunsen were admitted 
honorary fellows, and received with an excellent ad- 
dress from Lord Mahon, the president. Both these 
distinguished men acknowledged the honour with 
admirable taste, and gave in their adhesion to the 
society in a manner so cordial, that we cannot doubt 
their becoming most efficient members, and contri- 
buting much to its prosperity and future archeological 
services. 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Hallam, V. P., inthe chair. Some 
medals, hardly old enough to be called antiquities, 
relating to the conquest of Porto Bello and Carthe- 
gena, a century ago, were exhibited; but a paper by 
Mr. Hawkins upon them, and on earlier examples at 
the preceding meeting, gave much interesting in- 
formation on medal striking generally. A discussion 
arose on an arrow-head or a nail, for the matter was 
not settled, which, if the former, was declared to be 
that which struck St. Edmund, and if the latter, 
might have nailed his coffin together, and was one of 
those matters which an Edie Ochiltree had better 
try to determine than a learned society. Sir H. 
Ellis then brought forward his proofs to demonstrate 
that the pseudo Shakspere exhibited in the room is 
not a genuine portrait. He denied the assertion, as 
a known and recorded fact, that this picture had 
been hung in the vestry of St. Saviour’s Southwark, 
its very name being unmentioned in any record of 
the parish, its church, or county of Kent, In Shak- 
spere’s time, the Southwark church authorities and 
officers were most puritanically hostile to all plays 
and players, as dens of corruption and vitiators of 
morals, [This does not, however, quite disprove that 
the picture—though most unlikely, for what should take 
it there ?—might not find its way to the vestry wall 
at a later period.] Besides, Zucchero, the pretended 
artist, had left England before Shakspere left Strat- 
ford for London; and Dr. Compton, who was alleged 
to have kept the picture in a chest, never had it in 
his possession. Mr, Hallam mentioned another im- 
puted portrait, of nearly the same period, called “the 
Bishop of Ely’s,” which had little resemblance to 
this, which, in consequence of this exposé, seemed to 
be unanimously ignored, We are somewhat inclined 
to revise our opinion upon that of Mr. George Nicol, 
though in reviewing Wivell, we have twice declared 
against it, It is, at any rate, a fine intellectual head 
in the upper story, though the countenance is weak 
below, and a Shakspere might have had worse. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Public Meeting, Dec. 15th.—Mr. Burkett read an 
account of the wooden church at Greensted, Essex, 
which he illustrated with drawings and specimens,— 
to which paper we shall probably return more in de- 
tail. The collection of Celts, fibule, &c., previously 
submitted to the Council by Mr. Goddard Johnson, 
were placed on the table, and an animated discussion 
between Mr. Gould and Mr. White arose respecting 
the metal which Mr. Gould termed copper, but the 
latter gentleman stated from analysis to be alloyed 
with tin, and sometimes lead. He added that gold 
was occasionally found in Celts, and in a larger pro- 
portion than might be generally supposed. 

Numerous articles, many of considerable interest, 
which had been communicated to the Council, were 
then sent round for the inspection of the members, 
and gave rise to various observations. Mr. Bischoff 
exhibited a gold coin of Nero, recently found near 
Richborough; Mr. Purdue, a collection of Roman 
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pottery, rings, a torque, and several Roman toys, in- 
cluding a plough, axes, saws, spades, &c., said to 
have been recently discovered in a tumulus in Sus- 
sex; and Mr. Webster produced a collection of Celts 
in stone and bronze, with several Roman potter’s and 
medical stamps. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt forwarded 
for inspection a cast from the Runic Cross at Lan- 

_ caster, engraved in vol. xxix. of the Archeologia, 
which he stated is far from being correctly repre- 
sented there. Mr. Syer Cuming’s paper on crystals 
of augury or divination was read; and after the 
Chairman had announced that the next Annual Con- 
gress of the Association would be held at Chester in 
August next, the Secretary read the communication 
made to him from the Mayor of Chester (Sir Edward 
Walker), and an account of the excavations which 
were going on in that city drawn up under the direc- 
tion of the Local Committee, by Mr. William Ayrton, 
jun., and which was listened to with much attention. 
Drawings by Mr. Ayrton, of inscribed tiles, and a 
Roman vase, were placed on the table. 

Mr. Keats congratulated the meeting on the judi- 
cious selection made by the Council of Chester for 
the place of their next Annual Congress, and gave an 
account of a Roman bath which he had visited in that 
very curious city. The Association then adjourned 
over the Christmas holidays. 





ELLA 
FINE ARTS. 
LECTURES ON ART. 

Peruaps at no former period iu the history of this 
country has the student in the fine arts had such 
opportunities open to him, for his advancement, as 
at the present moment. It matters not to which 
school he turns—whether it be the Royal Academy, 
Suffolk-street, or Somerset House—at one and all, 
the advantages offered to him are, (independent of 
practical instruction, ) lectures, directly and indirectly 
relating to every possible branch of study, and we 
would say, particularly at the Society of British 
Artists, where new subjects are brought forward, 
with which it is the duty of every artist to be familiar. 

Mr. John Saddler’s course on Perspective, and Mr. 
Strickland’s on Human Anatomy having ceased, 
Professor Ansted delivered his on the “ Phenomena 
of the Earth with reference to the theory and practice 
of Landscape Painting ;” and, to show the importance 
of such a course, we have but to state, that he has 
already explained the phenomena of the earth’s sur- 
face as affecting the art of painting and the principles 
of drawing; the atmosphere, its use and influence; 
the effects of water upon landscape, though it may be 
unseen. He pointed out the different kinds of rocks 
that have most effect on picturesque scenery; pecu- 
liarities of scenery where limestone is the prevailing 
rock; the cause of this, and of the varieties arising 
from colour, weathering, vegetable covering, &c. He 
then passed to sandstone, of the various kinds, mineral 
structure, and the remarkable appearances accruing 
from the action of currents of water, and its dis- 
tinctive character with reference to vegetation; and 
has yet to treat of clay, slate, granite, and volcanic 
scenery. 

At the Government School of Design, Mr. R. N. 
Wornun, since our last notice, has chosen the sub- 
jects of the Egyptian and Doric age of Greek embellish- 
ment, as part of the course on the “ History, principles, 
and practice of ornamental art;” and, having first 
explained the great antiquity of Egyptian art, led us 
to infer, that the eighteenth century before our era 
was the earliest period at which we might with 
certainty fix the date of any Egyptian remains; but 
stated that at that time it was in its maturity, and, 
also, that it remained precisely in that state for two 
thousand years—owing, he concluded, to priestly 
dominion, and the practice of the son* always follow- 
ing the avocation of his father. 
that every innovation was strictly forbidden, he 
passed in succession the ponderous monumental 
remains on the banks of the Nile, from Chendy to 
Alexandria, a distance of twelve hundred miles, 


P = We doubt the lecturer’s chronology and theory,— 








Remembering, alse; 


pointing out the singular characteristics of each, and 
illustrating their peculiarities by numerous coloured 
drawings. The second lecture was rather a con- 
tinuation of the one on Egypt, and explanatory of 
Asiatic than of the Doric age of Greek art; and if 
the materials of that period be slight and meagre in 
comparison, his elaborate descriptions of the sumptu- 
ousness of Asiatic art were truly interesting. He 
remarked, by the way, “that a frieze was originally 
introduced for the purpose of carrying ornaments, 
and signified figure carrier; and, if we are to 
respect original uses, a frieze without ornament is 
an anomaly.” 

The lectures on Anatomy, by Mr. J. H. Green, at 
the Royal Academy, are always made exceedingly 
interesting. A perfect master of his subject, he 
treats of human physiology as a matter equally as 
instructive to the artist as the dry details of anatomy. 
After the Christmas vacation, we shall have the usual 
discourses on painting, architecture, and sculpture. 

The result, then, must be good, when we remember 
that here are men who have spent a vast portion of 
their lives in the acquisition of this knowledge, and 
are now tendering to the probationer in art informa- 
tion he could previously have obtained only with 
difficulty, if at all 


PANORAMA OF POMPEII. 

Messrs. Burford and Selous have never set before the 
public a more interesting panorama than this, of which 
the preliminary private view took place yesterday. 
All that could be written about Pompeii could give 
very little idea of this extraordinary place. But under 
the pencil of our admirable panoramists we have it 
completely in Leicester-square, and need not travel 
from this peaceful spot to troubled and dangerous Italy 
to study its remarkable features. The city resusci- 
tated from the dead and the surrounding country are 
painted con amore, and the effects are beautiful. Such 
was and such is the glowing South; but destruction 
swept over the one, and revolution deforms the other. 
It is well that we can visit and inspect both within 
the harmonious sound of Bow bell, and close to the 
baths and washhouses for our industrious carbonari 
and lazzaroni. 


LT’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 
This handsome volume is (as well as The Prisoner 
of Gisors) presented by the Art Union Society to 
every subscriber of the year 1848; and t we 
cannot think the subscriber who only receives t. 
publications ill off, even if his ticket should be drawn 


By J. Milton. 


a blgnk! There are no fewer than thirty illustra- 
tions by eminent first-rate artists ; and it seems to us 
as if they had entered into an honourable rivalry and 
noble competition to try which could paint his subject 
best. And not one has failed, though there are 
various degrees of merit. We may almost declare 
there is ho mediocrity, but all excelling. Detail 
.would therefore be superfluous ; and we shall only 
repeat that we consider these designs upon passages 
from our illustrious epic bard to be worthy of him, 
most creditable to the English School of Art, and 
as creditable to the taste and liberality of the Art 
Union. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHRISTMAS FARE!!! 


Mr. Epitor,—Our great festival is now at hand, 
wherein we celebrate the Divine Advent, announcing 
“Glory to God on high; on earth, peace, good will 
towards men!” Besides the religious thanksgivings 
at this tide, it has always been a time for hospitality 
and social festivities, which, though unfortunately 
much weakened and neglected, still linger in many 
parts; and any presentable single man, of moderate 
dining-out talent, may yet look for some half-a-dozen 
invitations for Christmas-day. It requires little 
knowledge of history to convince us, that in a very 
early stage of society, mankind discovered the neces- 
sity of eating; though they differ much, even in the 











present day, as to the desirable objects to satisfy the 
appetite, from the centipede-crunching South Ame- 
rican, and blubber-gobbling Greenlander, to the 
venison and turtle-bolting gourmand of civilized 
Europe. It is very much matter of fancy; for, 
speaking impartially, and free from the prejudices of 
education, one does not see that the crab, or the 
lobster, or the skate, or the frog, have much advan- 
tage in beauty over a fine, lively, well-fed centipede ; 
or why blubber and tripe de roche may not be as 
good as green fat and sour krout. The change even 
in our own country is considerable; and though 
some ancient dishes still remain, yet others are so 
entirely obsolete, that notwithstanding they were 
formerly produced even at the highest tables, their 
appearance now would be the signal for the disper- 
sion, in dismay, of the assembled guests. Only 
think of a porpoise at one end of the table, anda 
seal at the other, with gulls, curlews, and puflins, to 
garnish!* Conger was another dish to set before 
the queen; and at the coronation feast of Catherine, 
wife to Henry V., were “counger” and “ porpies 
rostyd.” Edward ITI. endeavoured to restrain excess 
in meals, allowing only two courses and two sorts of 
meat, except at Christmas, and some other festivals, 
—saying, that in consequence of their extravagance 
in this respect, the people were “ moult empovres 
dont ils n’ont poair d’aider as eux meismes ne a lour 
liege Seignur en temps de busoigne sicome ils 
doivent.”+ From the usual effect of sumptuary laws, 
it is to be presumed that, after this act, eating and 
drinking came more than ever into fashion. Skill in 
carving was a recommendation to a young man then, 
just as dancing the polka is now: Chaucer's squire 
could “ carf before his fader at the table.” In the 
time of Henry VIII., the porpoise kept its ground ; 
and in 1509, we find, in a dinner for certain of the 
lords of council, one is charged 8s. A specimen of 
such a dinner may perhaps be admitted, as it shows 
the prices. The number of guests, unluckily, is not 
mentioned :— 

“ First, for brede, 12d.; ale, 3s.4d.; and wyne, 
16d. Secondly, 2 leynes moton, 8d.; maribones, 
6d.; and powdred beef, 5d.; 2 capons, 2s.; 2 gese, 
14d.; 5 conyes, 15d.; 1 legge moton, 51b. whight, 
4d.; 6 plovers, 18d.; 6 pegions, 5d.; 2 doz. larkes, 
12d.; salt and sause, 6d.; buter and eggs, 10d.; 
wardens and quynces, 12d.; herbes, ld.; spices, 
2s.4d.; floure, 4d.; whight cuppes and cruses, 6d. 
The cook’s wages were 2s. 4d.” (Lansdowne MS., 
1, 49.) 

This is a moderate dinner enough for Star- 
chamber lords, and would be put to shame by the 
commonest dinner at the London Tavern, (where, 
by the bye, they do the thing, whether on the mode- 
rate or luxurious scale, most admirably.) Gervase 
Markham, however, in the time of James I., has a 
much more enlarged view of the duties of dinner 
givers, as he supplies the following directions for a 
humble feast (“ English Housewife,” c. ii.) :— 

The first course of “sixteen full dishes—that is, 
dishes of meat that are of substance, and not empty, 
or for show; as thus, for example: first, a shield of 
brawn, with mustard; secondly, a boyl’d capon; 
thirdly, a boyl’d piece of beef; fourthly, a chine of 
beef rosted ; fifthly, a neat’s tongue rosted; sixthly, 
a pig rosted; seventhly, chewets bak'd; eighthly, a 
goose rosted; ninthly, a swan rosted; tenthly, 4 
turkey rosted; the eleventh, a haunch of venison 
rosted ; the twelfth, a pasty of venison; the thir- 
teenth, a kid, with a pudding in the belly; the four- 
teenth, an olive-pye ; the fifteenth, a couple of capons ; 
the sixteenth, a custard, or dowsets. Now to these 
full dishes may be added, sallets, fricases, quelque 
choses, and devised paste, as many dishes more, 
which make the full service no less than two-and- 
thirty dishes, which is as much as can conveniently 
stand on one table, and in one mess; and after this 
manner you may proportion both your second and 





* If it were not for the accidental play on the words, we 
might say, that at a chancellor’s table, a great seal might be 
seen at one end, and a cygnet at the other. 

+ So impoverished that they could neither serve them- 
edives nor their liege lord when needed, 
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dishes, and show in the other, which will be both 
frugal in the splendor, contentment to the guests, 
and much pleasure and delight to the beholder.” 

Master Markham does not state how many 
guests were to be apportioned to this humble feast. 
Some of the great halls of the Tudors must have 
resounded with revelry at this time, and their 
feasts must have quite eclipsed any gatherings in 
modern. days. In “ Archeologia,” vol. xxv., are ex- 
tracts from the household book of Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, for Christmas, 1507-8,—from 
which it appears that there were hundreds at dinner, 
(onthe Epiphany, between three and four hundred.) 
The provisions were most abundant: rounds of beef 
by the dozen, carcases of mutton, sucking-pigs cut 
off in their infancy, birds by the score, swans, pea- 
cocks, herons, widgeons, &c. Fish, including stur- 
geon, conger, dog-fish, &c. Gallons of frumety and 
cream, with a goodly show of flagons of wine and 
ale to accompany the solids. One does not see, how- 
ever, that respectable character the sirloin—* Ancient 
Sirloin, a man of a goodly presence, and full of ex- 
pectation, as your ancient ought to be;” (‘ May-day,” 
by Chapman, 4—1;) so that we may, if you choose, 
consider that title conferred, as some say it was, by 
the “‘merry” monarch, who, if living in modern 
times, would possibly have another epithet applied 
tohim. Christmas, however, was always, par excel- 
lence, the time for feasting, and some particular 
dishes were generally introduced at this season. 
Amongst them, the boar’s head was pre-eminent—* a 
fair and large bore’s head, upon a silver platter, with 
minstralsye.” It was introduced in state, with flourish 
of trumpets and carols, all of which, however, is well 
known; but it may be observed (having met with it 
ina large country Christmas gathering “ bedeck’d 
with: bays and rosemary”) that it is a very desirable 
relic. of olden times. The turkey is now in great 
request on Christmas-day, and probably may have 
been so since the time; of its introduction into Eng- 
land ; but the goose preceded it, and even now keeps 
its place in many parts (especially in the north) in 
preference. Except as a vebicle for mustard and 
vinegar, &¢., one does not immediately see the reason 
of the favouritism of brawn, which looks somewhat 
like a@ genteel compound of horn and gutta percha; 
however, people. have eaten, do eat, and will eat it, 
and make believe it is good, 

“ Item: a collar of good large fat brawn 
Served for a drum, waited upon by two 
Hatt long Meck lying by for drumsticks.” 
The Ordinary, by Cartwright, 2—1.) 

Another dish was plum-broth, or plum-porridge,— 
something like plum-pudding in a liquified state.* 
And then the glorious Christmas. pudding itself—may 
its shadow never be less! But, ladies, do not stone the 
raisins ; you thereby lose that desirable slight prussic- 
acid flavour which you seek by artificial means. to 
supply to some of your confections, The amiable 
mince-pie is of considerable antiquity; and the re- 
gard in which this is held can readily be appreciated ; 
and it does not want the authority of the Lord Mayor 
(at whose feast it is prematurely introduced) to con- 
firm its rank at our Christmas meetings. In that 
quaint’ work, “Poor Robin’s Almanack,” many de- 
scriptions may be found of provision for Christmas ; 
and in almost all he impresses on us the propriety of 
caring for our poor neighbours at this time of re- 
joicing; and surely, when the heart is open, and our 
wants supplied even to superfluity, we should consider 
our poorer brethren who need the very necessaries of 
life—ay, even in many cases, the means of subsist- 
ence. As Tusser says;— 


“ At Christmas be mery, and thanke God of all ; 
And feast thy pore neighbours, the great with the small.” 


And now, Sir,—to conclude with a homely but 


friendly saying,—“ I wish you a merry Christmas, 
and a happy New Year !”—Yours, Jan. T. 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 
“ Ghosts never appear on Christmas eve !” 


So says the immortal Shakespeare; and, the truth 


thereof few now-a-days, I hope, will call in question. 
Grose observes, too, that those born on Christmas 
day cannot see spirits; which is another incontro- 
vertible fact. What a happiness this must have been 
seventy or eighty years ago and upwards, to those 
chosen few who had the good luck to be born on this 
festal day; when the whole earth was so overrun 
with ghosts, boggles, bloody-bones, spirits, demons, 
ignis-fatui, fairies, brownies, bugbears, black-dogs, 
spectres, shelly-coats, scarecrows, witches, wizards, 
barguests, Robin Goodfellows, hags,night-bats, scrags, 
break-necks, fantasms, hobgoblins, hob-houlards, 
boggy-boes, dobbies, hob-thrusts, fetches, kelpies, 
warlocks, mock-beggars, mumpokers, jemmy-burties, 
urchins, satyrs, Pans, fauns, sirens, tritons, centaurs, 
calcars, nymphs, imps, incubuses, spoorns, men-in-the- 
oak, hell-wains, firedrakes, kit-a-cansticks, Tom-tum- 
blers, melch-dicks, larrs, kitty-witches, hobby-lan- 
thorns, Dick-a-Tuesdays, elf-fires, Gyl-burnt-tails, 
knockers, elves, rawheads, Meg-with-the-wads, old- 
shocks, ouphs, pad-fooits, pixies, pictrees,* giants, 
dwarfs, Tom-pokers, tutgots, snapdragons, sprets, 
thrummy-caps, spunks, conjurers, thurses, spurns, 
tantarabobs, swaithes, tints, tod-lowries,+ Jack-in-the 
wads, mormos, changelings, redcaps, yeth-hounds, 
colt-pixies, Tom-thumbs, black- bugs, boggarts, scar- 
bugs, shagfoals, hodgepochers, hob-thrushes, bugs, 
bull-beggars, bygorns, bolls, caddies, bomen, brags, 
cutties, wraiths, waffs, flay-boggarts, fiends, gallytrots, 
imps, gytrashes, patches, hob-and-lanthorns, gringes, 
boguests, breens, bonelesses, bull-bears, pegpoulers, 
pucks, fays, kidnappers, gally-beggars, hudskins, 
nickers, madcaps, trolls, Robinets, friar’s lanthorns, 
silkies, cauld-lads, death-hearses, and goblins and 
apparitions of every shape and make, kind, and de- 
scription, that there was not a village in England 
that had not its own peculiar ghost! Nay, every 
lone tenement, castle, or mansion-house which could 
boast of any antiquity, had its boggle, its spectre, or 
its knocker. The churches and church-yards were 
all haunted. Every green lane had its boulder-stone, 
on which an apparition kept watch by night. Every 
common had a circle of fairies belonging to it; and 
there was scarce a shepherd to be met with who had 
not seen a spirit. 
M. A. D. 
P. B. Dec. 1848. 








BIOGRAPEY. 

Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S., LL.D—The 
name of the late Sir John Barrow will occupy an 
honourable place among those highly gifted indivi- 
duals of whom England is justly proud, and who, by 
their original genius and energetic minds, have, in 
their different walks of life, rendered eminent services 
to their country. The friends of his childhood and 
youth could not provide him with more than the or- 
dinary means of instruction, but he seized on those 
means with avidity and industry, and it was his self- 
education that mainly conferred on him those powers 
which, when the day of trial arrived, he turned to so 
good an account. 

The only scholastic education he received was at 
the Town Bank Grammar Schoo! of Ulverstone. On 
leaving school, he appears to ‘have resided «a short 
time at Liverpool, where he became acquainted with 
one Captain Potts, of the “ Peggy” whale ship, who 
offered him a cruize up to Spitzbergen, of which he 
readily availed himself, and to this voyage may 
probably be traced the interest he took, in after life, 
in promoting those voyages of discovery to the 
Arctic regions, with which his name will be for ever 
associated. 

On his return from his whaling cruize, he came ‘to 
London, and accepted an appointment to a large 
academy at Greenwich, kept by Dr. James, his duty 
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being to instruct some of the upper boys in mathe- 
matics. 

During’ the holidays, whilst on a visit to town, 
Sir’ George Staunton called upon him to ask him if 
he would give instructions to his son, the present Sir 
George; who was at that time a lad of ten or twelve 
years of age, and it was through this medium that he 
became acquainted with Lord Macarteny, and was 
engaged in his lordship’s embassy to China. 

He wns thus prepared, and on reaching manhood 
was enabled to put his foot on the first step of 
the ladder of ambition; but every subsequent move 
of his advancement in his distinguished career may 
be fairly said to have been achieved by himself. 
His talents and his zeal for the public service, when 
once known and placed in a fitting field for action, 
could hardly fail of being appreciated and duly 
fostered by those astute statesmen under whom he 
successively exerted them. 

It so happened that the chiefs of the British Mis- 
sion to China in 1792, the Earl of Macartney and 
the late Sir George Staunton, were, in some respects, 
not so happily provided with active and competent as- 
sociates as might have been wished; but in Mr. 
Alexander, the draughtsman of the embassy, they 
were fortunate in possessing a very able and diligent 
artist; and Mr, Barrow, from his various acquire- 
ments, and the alaerity with which he applied himself 
to every department of the seryice, although his own 
was only a subordinate one, was a host in himself. 
The authentic account of the embassy, published by 
the late Sir George Staunton, records many of Mr. 
Barrow’s vyaluable contributions to literature and 
science connected with China. This work, therefore, 
together with his own subsequently published supple- 
mental volume of travels, is ample evidence how well 
his time had been employed. Had no unpropitious 
political events occurred to prevent the views and 
plans of the mission from being carried out, it is not 
too much to say that the able and ingenious men 
who were engaged in it would most probably have ef- 
fected, by peaceful means, those improvements in the 
terms of our intercourse with China which, some 50 
years after, have cost such a painful expenditure of 
blood and treasure. It was not to be expected that 
any person of mature age could within the space of a 
few months overcome all the practical difficulties of 
such a language as the Chinese ; but Mr. Barrow had 
already begun to converse in it, and he had acquired 
a complete knowledge of its theory. His papers on 
this subject in the Quarterly Review contain probably 
the best and most popular account of that singular 
language and character which was ever presented to 
the British public.* 

Although Mr. Barrow ceased to be personally con- 
nected with our affairs in China after the return of 
the embassy in 1794, he always continued to take a 
lively interest in the varying circumstances of our 
relations with that empire. On the occasion of the 
second embassy under Lord Amherst, in 1816, he 
was of course consulted by the ruling powers; but, 
unfortunately, although his advice was asked, it was not 
taken ; and in consequence of the injudicious rejection 
of the proposal which his prophetic sagacity had sug- 
gested for getting rid of the vexatious question of the 
Chinese Kou tou ceremony, Lord Amherst and his 
colleagues were compelled to abandon the personal 
reception of the mission for the sake of preserving 
the honour and real interests of the English in China, 
which would have been essentially damaged by the 
acceptance of the terms upon which it was offered. 











* A well e py atey d ancient acknowledgment of this 
will be found the 4 ofa critic in Blackwood, so long 
ago as March, 1818, who says, “ The Quarterly Review, ex- 
cellent as its politics are, and highly interesting as 
many even of its literary criticisms have been, would long 
to flourish but for the admirable accounts 
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Mr. Barrow was likewise consulted, and we beljeve 
more explicitly and confidentially, on the occasion of 
our recent conflict with China, which, it is to be 
hoped, has secured our future peace and intercourse 
with that country. 

Lord Macartney was naturally anxious to secure 
the aid of such a man in his next public appoint- 
ment, his important and delicate mission to settle 
the Government of our newly-acquired colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope.. Mr. Barrow was en- 
trusted with our first communication with the Caffre 
tribes, and it would have been well for the national 
interests if the spirit, judgment, and humanity which 
he then displayed‘ had. more unifortsly governed our 
subsequent transactions with that remarkable race. 
The two volumes of his history of the colony, and 
the unrivalled map with which they are illustrated, 
made the public at once fully acquainted with the 
extent, capacities, and resources of that important, 
but till then little understood acquisition of the British 
Crown. 

There is little doubt that i¢ was the perusal of this 
valuable work which mainly decided Lord Melville to 
accept of Lord Macartney’s‘recommendation of a per- 
fect stranger to him, as. Mr. Barrow then was, to be 
his second secretary of the Admiralty. It is not our 
purpose to enter here into the merits of his subse- 
quent career for forty years at the Admiralty. It 
would be, in fact, nothing less than the history of 
the civil administration of our navy for the same 
period. Suffice it to say, that he enjoyed the uniform 
esteem and confidence of the eleven chief Lords who 
successively presided at the Admiralty Board during 
that’ ; ene more” of William TV:; while 
Lord High Admiral gyhe bononred: him with tokens 
of his sincere personal regard. Mr. Barrow received 
the honour of the baronetcy during the short ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Peel in 1835; and strong 
as party feeling ran at that time, not a voice was 
heard in disapproval of this exercise of the Royal 
prerogative. ; . 


He no doubt held strong opinions on the various 


national questions upon which the political 
parties in this country are divided,—as who does not 
who has a heart deyoted to his country, and a-head 
capable of erring it! But he never suffered any 
party feeling or bias to interfere with the zealous 
discharge of his official duty; and it so happened, 
that the most remarkable and active period of his 
public labours at the Admiralty was that during which 
he was occupied in carrying out those important 
changes, which have 80 much improved and simplified 
the system of the civil administration of the navy, 
and which -were~introduced~by Sir -James~Graham; 
under a Whigadministration. ¥ x 5 a¢ Tia 

Sir John Barrow retired. from public life in 1845, 
in consideration of his advanced years, although he 
was still in vigorous possession of all the mentsl and 
bodily powers required for the due discharge of the 
functions of his office. “In the course of the suc- 
ceeding three years his vital energies became gradually 
somewhat weaker, but he seemed on ‘the whole so 
hearty and 60 fully in the enjoyment of his faculties, 
that -his friends and relatives entertained no appre- 
hension that his end was so near. The anxiety 
arising from the death of his lamented son-in-law, 
Colonel Batty, very probably hastened the termination 
of his life. He expired suddenly, and without suffer- 
ing, at-his’ residence“in London, on the 28rd ult., in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age, and in the midst of 
the greater portion of his amiable and afflicted family.* 

He lived’ to have the gratification of seeing his 
sons enjoying honotrable distinction in the public 
service: the elder, now Sir George Barrow, in. the 
Colonial-office, and.ithe next, Mr: John Barrow, at 
the Admiralty. “The ‘latter has been favourably dis- 
tinguished by haying been, employed by Sir George 
Cockburn to arrange and bring out the existing regu- 
lations and instructions for the govermment'of the 
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naval service, a very arduous as well as important 
undertaking, his able performance of which procured 
for him the marked approbation of the Board, as 
specially recorded in an official minute; and he is 
now at the head of a very essential department—the 
charge of the Records. He is also well known to the 
public by his talents as an author. He has given us 


some very pleasing accounts of his travelsabroad 


(all favourably reviewed in the Literary Gazette as 
they appeared); and his antiquarian researches at home 
have brought to light many very curious particulars 
relative to some of our celebrated naval worthies.* Sir 
John’s third son, CommanderWm. Barrow, of the royal 
navy, a very promising young officer, died about ten 
years ago. ' After having served three years on the East 


India station, in the command of her Majesty's sloop’ 


Rose, and while zealously engaged in the discharge 
of his duties in the Straits of Malacca, his health un- 
fortunately failed him, and having consequently been 
invalided at the Cape of Good Hope, on his passage 
home, he died there in February, 1838. His youngest 
son, Mr. Peter Barrow, is British Vice-Consul at Caen. 

Sir John Barrow had the moral courage to publish, 
during his life-time, his own biography, and he 
modestly states his motives in the following words:— 
“To trace my progress through the vicissitudes of a 
life extended beyond the general period of human 
existence, and, by the mercy of God, without any 
painful suffering from accident or disease, has been 
my object, more with a view of benefiting my children 
and theirs, by the example it holds forth of indus- 
trious habits, than with any other.” We are sure the 
public have been thankful to him for this interesting 
addition to his otherwise numerous publications, and 
will wish that other eminent men, whose career has 
been similarly distinguished, and similarly worthy of 
imitation, may follow his example. 

We have said nothing yet of his various other 
works, whether published in his own name, or anony- 
mously inserted in various Reviews, chiefly the 
Quarterly ; because they are already well and gene- 
rally known, and speak for themselves. During a 
long series of years, (as we have already inti- 
mated in a Note,) whenever an article illustrative 
of science or enterprize appeared in the Quarterly, 
the public at once recognised tlie hand from which it 
proceeded, and valued it accordingly. He had, in- 
deed, not only a remarkable facility in composition, 
but, what was of still more importance, that of detect- 
ing, sifting, arranging, and applying all those dis- 
persed, and often obscure; materials which were 
essential to the elucidation of his subject, but which, 
however important in themselves, were, in their crude 
state, almost unnoticeable and valueless. He was, 
however, surprised, when his Publisher, Mr. Murray, 
presented him with ten portly and handsomely-bound 
volumes, containing the Essays of his own composi- 
tion, selected from the Quarterly, and comprising, 
at least, one fourth part of that Periodical, as it then 
existed. 

It is impossible, even in this brief Memoir, to pass 
over altogether without farther notice one remarkable 
feature of Sir John Barrow’s official life—his advocacy 
and promotion of the several Polar Expeditions. l- 
though it would be absurd to impute the direct re- 
sponsibility for these expeditions to any other quarter 
than the several Administrations during which they 
were undertaken, there can be no question but that 
these enterprises originated in Sir John Barrow’s able 
and zealous exhibition, to our Naval Authorities, of the 
several facts and arguments upon which they might 
best be justified and prosecuted as national objects. 
The anxiety now prevailing respecting the fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his gallant companions, throws 
at this moment somewhat of a gloom on this subject; 
but it ought tq be remembered that, up to the present 
period, our successive Polar Voyages have, without 
exception, given occupation to the energies and 














gallantry of British seamen, and have extended the 
realms of magnetic and general science, at an expense 
of lives and money quite insignificant compared with 
the ordinary dangers and casualties of such expedi- 
tions, and that it must be a very narrow spirit. and 
view of the question which can raise the cry of “ Cui 
bono,” and counsel us to relinquish the honour and 
perils of such enterprises to Russia and the United 
States of America. 

On the 24th May, 1830, at a numerous meeting of 
the members of the Raleigh Traveller's Club, which 
was held at the Thatched House Tavern, Sir John 
(then Mr.) Barrow, took the chair. 

It was submitted, that among the numerous 
literary and scientific societies established in the 
British metropolis, one was still wanting to complete 
the circle of scientific institutions, whose sole object 
should be the promotion and diffusion of that most 
important and entertaining branch of knowledge, 
geography.* 

That a new and useful society might therefore be 
formed, under the name of “the Geographical 
Society of London.” 

At a second meeting, Mr. Barrow announced from 
the chair that the society had been honoured, with 
the gracious patronage and permission of his Majesty, 
to be called “the Royal Geographical Society of 
London.” 

From the above it will be seen what a leading part 
was taken by Sir John Barrow in the formation of 
this important society, of which he continued to be 
at all times a most zealous supporter, and which we 
trust will long flourish, as it deserves to do, for its 
great utility in the promotion and advancement of 
occa knowledge in every quaater of the 

obe. 


We cannot close this brief Memoir of Sir Jobn 
Barrow more appropriately than by the following 
pleasing extract, abridged from the account of his 
decease in the Ulverstone Advertiser, a provincial 
journal, published in his native district in’ Lan- 
cashire :-— 

+... . “Sir John never forgot the spot that 
gave him birth. By his will, the annual subscrip- 
tion which he had been in the habit of contributing 
for a long series of years to the support Of the School 
in which he was educated, is to be continued, and 
his cottage at Dragley-beck given over in perpetuity 
to trustees, that the rent may be appropriated to the 
education of the poor at the same school. 

“His memory will long survive, and his example 
be held up for imitation by all who derive their birth 
or education from the same locality. The name of 
Sir John Barrow is a household word amongst us; 
although he who bore it is departed; his memory still 
lingers lovingly about our hearths, and will ‘continue 
to be cherished by our children’s ‘childrén, through 
many a generation. 

“Sir John having expressly desired ‘that his 
funeral should be quite private, none will be expected 
to attend it beside his thrée sons and grandson, and 
his old friends, Sir George Staunton, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, and the Right Honourable John Wilson 
Croker, his former colleague and near connexion, 
through the marriage of the present Sir George 
Barrow to a sister of Mrs. Croker. ~ Yesterday being 
the day of the interment, it was observed at Ulverston 
by the tolling of the bells of the old church; and a 
blue ensign, half pole high, waved over the cottage 
in which he was born !” 

The grandson ‘here mentioned ‘is an intelligent 
young man, and the eldest son of the late Col. Batty. 

We have only to annex a list of Sir John’s publica- 
tions, not one of which, within the term of our 
literary existence, (since. January, 1817,) except his 
contributions to periodicals, has appe without re- 
ceiving the humble yet cordial ‘tribite of our 
applause. In the Quarterly Reyiew, 195 articles; 
forming 12 yolumes of the work. “In ‘the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 12° articles.” Lifé of Lord 

* We are proud to that the first on for form- 
‘ing such a Society was in'a létter-from a gentleman 
‘in the India House, inserted a short time — to this 
mecting in the Literary Gaxette,—Ed; L. G. 
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Macartney, 2 vols. 4to. Travels in South Africa, 
2 vols. 4to. Travels in China, 1 vol. 4to. Voyage 
to Cochin China, 1 vol. 4to. Life of Lord Anson, 
l vol. 8vo.. Life of Lord Howe, 1 vol. 8vo. In the 
Family Library—Life of Peter the Great; and 
Mutiny of the Bounty. Chronological History of 
Arctic Voyages, 1 vol. 8vo. Voyages of Discovery 
and Researches within the Arctic Regions, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Autobiograpoy, 1 vol. 8vo. We may add to this 
goodly number, a small Treatise to explain the 
Practical use of a Case of Mathematical Instruments, 
being, as the author observes in his Autobiography, 
his “ first introduction to the press, for which I ob- 
tained twenty pounds, and was not a little delighted 
to send my first fruits to my mother.” 

and r ted 


Mr. Piper, so long a tr tab] Pp 
partner in the house of Sherwood and Co, we are 
sorry to record has not lived to see the Christmas of 
1848. He was held in high esteem by the whole 
Trade, and his loss will be much regretted. 











THE DRAMA. 

Royal Theatricals.—The preparations for drawing 
up the curtain at het Majesty's (private) Theatre 
Royal, Windsor Castle, have been completed; and on 
Thursday next, the Director, Mr. Kean, to whose 
management the entertainments have been entrusted, 
will open with Shylock, very strongly cast: himself 
the Jew ; Mrs. Kean, Portia ; Gratiano, Webster ; 
Old Gobbo, Meadows; Launcelot, Keeley; Nerissa, 
Mrs. Keeley; Jessica, Miss E. Montague (now, we 
see, Mrs. Compton); and other parts by Wigan, 
Rogers, Howe, L. Murray, and other popular actors. 
The stage is stated to be 24 feet wide and 34 feet 
deep, skilfully and handsomely lighted, with scenery 
by Stanfield and W. Grieve, made to move panora- 
mically on rollers (not to jerk together slap in the 
centre. of landscapes or buildings), and other im- 
provements, befitting good taste and regal patronage. 
But it.is the latter which in this instance must be felt as 
most beneficial to the Drama, the Stage, and its pro- 
fessors. Since the age of Queen Elizabeth they have 
had no such direct and personal sovereign counte- 
nance; nor even then were they brought in such a 
manner, as it. were, into the immediate society of the 
Court. . This ought to operate upon the minds of the 
performers, and raise them in their own estimation, 
as it is well calculated to do in the estimation of the 
public. “A feeling of just pride will produce a sense 
of high conduct as a necessary result ; and the pro- 
prieties of Windsor Castle will s their conse- 
quences throughout the coulisses of every theatre in 
town. We rejoice in this; for private character (let 
folks argue as they will about our haying nothing to 
do with aught beyond the talents we see behind the 
lamps) sheds _an additional lustre and interest alike 
on the performers and performances, There is an- 
other point of yiew in which this novelty strikes us as 
of some importance, What will Exeter Hall and Pu- 
ritanism think or say of this act of her Majesty? It 
seems to he a heavy blow and sore discouragement 
to the outery which has, for about three centuries, 
been raised against stage-plays and players, and their 
immorality and licentiousness. Will the Platform 
and the Pulpit rise in remonstrance ? We know there 
are some zealots.who have already resorted to the 
press against the drama; and it is very probable that 
we shall haye them in print again, as well as others 
who hold theatricals in abomination. Meanwhile 
there are to be five weekly evenings in the Royal 
Palace, from the first. next week, through the month 
of January, Used Up, and Box and Cox; Hamlet ; 

Stranger, and Twice Killed; The Housekeeper. 
and Sweethearts and Wives, are the pieces an- 
nounced, And the names of Harley, Buckstone, C, 
Mathews, Farren, Compton, F. Mathews, Wright, 
Vandenhoff, Bland, Munyard, Granby, Mrs. Warner, 
Miss P, Horton, Mrs. Humby, Miss Woolgar, &c., 
appear in the bills, or perhaps we ought to write 
Programme. Several others may be missed from this 
list, and, we understand, would have been enrolled 
init, but for having declined to appear in the 
which were offered to them, and,.in one instance at 











least, refused to act. at Windsor in any part. This of 
course is matter for private consideration and deci- 
sion, and we have no right to offer an opinion upon 
the subject; and we shall only add, that the lady 
accustomed to the highest walk in tragedy, a gentle- 
man only second to the first in the same line, and the 
best and most spirited of our melodramatists, come, 
as we are assured, within this category. 

We fancy there will be no regular journal criticisms 
upon the Windsor theatricals. Should they be con- 
tinued, we might hope to see some of our foremost 
dramatic authors endeavour to be the Ben Jonson's 
of our time! 

Covent Garden. —Closed as we noticed some time 
ago, and is not to be re-opened for the Christmas 
pantomine, nor till the Italian Opera season com- 
mences. That it has left, however, one “ sweet-smell- 
ing odour,” even from the midst of its misfortunes, 
will appear from the following. 

LINES 
To Miss Bassano, on her début as MALCOLM GR2ME, at 
this Theatre. 
Is the thorn in thy breast, thou Nightingale ? 
Is the thorn in thy breast, that thus thou bringest 
From Music’s treasury such tones ?—and flingest 
Their melody upon us, as o’er vale 
And hill a rich rose flings upon the gale 
Its fragrance! But not like the bird thou singest 
With sorrow in thy heart; for tho’ thou wringest 
Men’s souls with painéd pleasure till they pale 
Beneath the haunting sense of harmony, 
Thy soul is calm, blest in its high ambition— 
Blest in its sacred ‘object to obtain 
For others what for thine own self thou mind’st not! 
Sweet Friend! (May I not call thee so?) Fruition 
Of all thine aspirations may’st thou gain, 
Till brighter realms bestow such boons as here thou 
find’st not ! é¢ 


Haymarket.—A very neatly written and sparkling 
farce, capitally acted by Keeley in the principal part, 
and well supported by all else engaged in its repre- 
sentation, is the only novelty we have to record at the 
“little theatre.” It is called Your life’s in danger, 
and will draw forth many a hearty laugh during this 
merry making and holiday season. 

Princess’s.— Cutlets for Two, produced here on 
Tuesday evening, is an adaptation of a lively French 
farce, founded upon the perplexities that arise from 
its unfortunate hero being mistaken for a fugitive 
adherent of the Prince of Orange, at the period imme- 
diately antecedent to the Revolution of 1688, which 
occurs at the very nick of time to permit the curtain 
to fall upon a happy and satisfied Dramatis Persone. 
There are a culinary professor out of place, amusingly 
personated by Mr. Oxberry; a pert waiting-maid, in 
the hands of Miss Emma Stanley; a conspiring 
major, and a meddling borough-reeve, characters that 
may well serve, when mixed up in ludicrous incidents, 
to amuse an audience pleasantly enough for the space 
of time usually allotted to a one act farce. 

St. James's.—Robert Houdin with plenty of his 
old marvels, and some new and clever inventions in 
the art mysterieuse, is alternating with Dumbolton’s 
Serenaders, at this pleasant theatre. To describe his 
extraordinary legerdemain is out of the question; it 
must be seen to be believed, and we need only say 
that for holiday folk the entertainment is most at- 
tractive. 

Adelphi—The custom of adapting Mr. Dickens’ 
Christmas Book for the stage has been so regularly 
followed, that it is somewhat too late in the day to 
discuss its propriety, or we might inquire whether it 
is worth while, on the part of the author, to sanction 
with his imprimatur the stage representation of a story 
that depends for its thorough appreciation on a careful 
following out by the reader of a chain of metaphysical 
reasoning, or the enunciation of a principle ; or, on 
the other hand, on the part of the manager, to devote 
his energies to the production of a piece that is in 
its very essence undramatic. Both, however, would 
probably rest their justification upon the fact, that 
the public demand _a dramatic version of these tales.; 
and in this view, where actors and scene-painters 
have done their best, neither audience nor actors 
have any right to complain. We have’ rarely wit- 
nessed a first representation in which so much was 





well done as on the occasion of the performance of 
The Haunted Man at the Adelphi. The scenery 
was beautiful, and each character a perfect realiza- 
tion, as far as the stage would allow, of the author's 
idea. Especial mention should-be made of Miss 
Ellen Chaplin’s performance of the wretched boy, 
which was picturesque, and almost. painfully true— 
of Mr. Wright and Mrs, Frank Matthews as Mr. and 
Mrs. Tetterby—and of the multisized gradation of 
supernumerary children who figured as the little 
Tetterbys. The liouse was crowded, and the applause, 
though mixed with a few hisses, overwhelming. 


The Oratorio of Elijah, performed at Exeter Hall 
yesterday week, in aid of the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ships, was a superb musical treat, and filled the Hall 
with a brilliant and, we presume, a productive audience. 
Jenny Lind was of course the great attraction, and 
sang the sacred music divinely, and purely without the 
foreign aid of ornament. M. Benedict conducted; 
the Harmonic Society, a hundred of Hullah’s upper 
classes, many from the Royal Academy, and others 
from various institutions, gave “voice” to the choral 
music, and above a hundred‘instruments swelled the 
strain. In the solos the Misses Williams and Miss 
Duval, and Messrs. Lockey, Machin, Smythson, and 


+ Novello sang with Mdille. Lind; and the whole was 


given, as it was composed, in admirable style. The 
company, borne away by the beauties of the perform- 
ance, were enthusiastic in their applause; and Lon- 
don, perhaps, has never witnessed such a triumph in 
music. Mr. H. Smart presided at the organ, and 
gave every effect to that important instrument. 








VARIETIES. 


What is in a name ?—On the 15th, the roof of the 
chapel of the Maison de Streté, at Antwerp, fell in! 

Egypt.—An extensive mine of good coal is stated 
to have been discovered on the banks of the Nile, near 
Esneh:; if true, a very important discovery for the 
country. 

Floods in England.—The overflow of the Severn 
from Sunday to Wednesday last, laid large tracts of 
country, about Shrewsbury, Leominster, &c., under 
water. Notwithstanding which, at the latter place, it 
is said Sir E. B, Lytton addressed the Wave-rers, in 
so convincing a manner, that he rose to the top of the 
tide. Some of the electors appeared to be waiting till 
the current got into the cellar. 

American Eloquence.—An orator at Utica com- 
pared John Van Buren to “a whale whose oil would 
feed the lamps of liberty to all eternity.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adventures in Borneo, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Annals of Horticulture, 1849, —_ 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Art of Painting, 8vo, 
Art Union for 1848, 4to, loc, 2 
a 4g) 's (W. E.) Lays of the seottish Cavaliers, 8vo, cloth, 


Besutiée of Sie Walter Scott, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

nar . = ie Land of Canvas; Adventures in Egypt, post 
vO, 2 

Bennett’s (J. ) Cancerous and Cancroid Growth, 8yo, 
cloth, 12s. 


Bickersteth’s (Rev. E. H.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
eg fomeren Prayer, in Latin, 24mo, boards, 5s. 6d, ; 
Braithwatters Retrospect, vol. 18, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Burke's (J. B., Esq.)  Ansstetes of he Aristocracy, 2 vols. 


vin ¢ vo, cloth, £1 4s. 
Calvin’s (John) Life and Times, translated by H. Stebbing, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 
Callcott’s Grammar of Music, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cares Gi: D,) Dante, post 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Souvenir, edited by Catherine Long, 32mo, silk, 


Cook on the Teeth, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
amar as and Town, a Tale for little Girls and Boys, square, 


Pcs ory (J. 8.) Athalma ; a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols, post 
8vo, cloth, 218. 
Dedies Bircham hie Teuty Betonds, nyune, fe. 3 coloured 


lig: (Sir HL) Mnrrations o6.ipaaiioh Hictarye 4 vols, post 


' Sve, cloth, 24s. 
Farman SME Poe le, ith 5. 


Gilbert's (E. 
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Glimpee of the Past, eee a —— 
Han emon's Christines Tale 12mg, cloth, 2s. f ic 


Hinton (J. H.) on ge} , 12me, 
Howitt’s (Mary) Our in Ohio, 


Jermyn’s (J.) Book of English epithets, an 8vo, “cloth, | F 


England 2 vo vols. naan —_. 28s. 


9s. 
Kemble’s (5. M.) Saxon#in B 
Kings of hildren, 18mo, 


England, a History for 


Lamartine’ 's Life and Poems, by Rev. w. Pall, post 8vo, 

cloth, 9s. 

Laneton Parsonage, vol. Aa% 12mo, sath, 6 oan 

isterial, Parochial, Legal A 

M'farlane’s (Rev. J.) Mountains of the Bible, oH 8yo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Martin’ Toutrond; a Frenchman in London in 1831, 8vo, 
cloth, 12s 

Maurice’s . D.) Religions of the World, second editiyn. 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Modern Painter, vol. 2, second edition, 8yo, cloth, 10s. 64. 

Montgomery’s (Rev. R.) Christian Life, a Manual of 
Verse, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Lalla Rookh, square cloth, new edition, 5s. ; 

morocco, 12s, 6d. 

f Irish Melodies, square cloth, new edition, 5s. ; 
morocco, 12s. 64. 

Noel’s (B. W.) Essay on the Union of Church and State, 
coe’ Mage rial Synopsis d edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Oke’s ster’ 8, Secon! mn cloth, 

Pastor’s Wife ; epee Mrs. Sherman, ‘of Surrey Chapel, 
12mo, cloth, 7s. 64. 

Popular eatup in the Revelations, by a Minister, 12mo, 
cloth, 

Preacher rhe), illuminated by O. Jones, royal 8vo, carved 

50s. 


moroceo, 
Ranking’s Abstract, vol. 8, 8vo, cloth 
Richardson (J.) on Prevention of ‘Accidents in Mines, 8v0, 
cloth. 
Rohner’s (G. W.) Musical Composition, 4to, cloth, 16s. 
= on Nervous Disorders, eleventh edition, 8vo, boards, 


s. 6d. 

Rome's (aise) The Bird of Passage, 3 vols. post 8yo, 
£1 iis. 6d. 

Salamander; a Legend for ‘a edited by E. 0. 
Smith, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Shackleton’s Memoirs and Lettors, new edition, cloth, 5s. 

Smith’s (Rey. J.) Streams in the Desert; 32mo, cloth, 2s. 

Simpson’s (P. W.) Pictures from the Revolution of Paris, 
2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Songs, Bodzigals, and Sonnets, square boards, 10s. 6d.; 
morocco, 17s. 

Symington’s (A. J.) Harebell Chimes; 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Thompson’s (E. P.) Austria, post 8vo, cloth, 12s: 

Warren’s (S.) Now and Then, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Watson’s (S. B.) The Cholera at Malta, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Whiteside’s Italy, second edition, 3 vols. royal 12mo, cloth, 
£1 lls. 6d, 

Wilbur’s a Biglow P. ot locke pr) 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Woodfall’s — Tenant, sixth edition, royal Syo, 
£1 11s. 6d. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue accomplished ag ae of = Fane van my we think, 
have misconstrued our language, and at any our mean- 
ing, in supposing that our notice - merely.errors in printing 
could impeach our es' her correctness, as well as 
talent. Good printing (including able readers) is an im- 
mense advantage to the best writers; and leads to je 
ments which never appear on what is sent out to the world. 
Within the last six weeks we have read publications 
dered in many places unintelligible and nonsensical b; 
typography. The general er cannot detect w 

author or the printer is the ignoramus, but we will say of 
good printing establishments, that for one slight blunder 
they may make or leave, they mend os ome errors. 

Thanks, M. A. D., for your bit of nonsense. «We could 
teli you (and will in a private note) of a fortune in the south, 
#. e., Gosport, equal to yours of Liddesdale, 

The four estates of a Westmoreland Lassare surely worth 
enjoying. 


D. L., Indiansis, Sophy Arnold, jun arenas a Friend 
to real Charities, Nonplus, Skewer, M. M. M., Querist on 
Life ew serge Archeol., and other kind. and wi 
correspondents, must, we fear, wait ‘over our next num 
and help us to begin 1849 with no loss. of publi gps 

We are not able, at oe eye to answer Hlivng 

estions , haps some of our frie 
3 oon tah t Hinearite i iptions | 


“ Can you say whether the ye 
gent by Lieutenant Wellsted have been = 


can be found—that 
Saker p Proves and Mr. Pater aes wets Br yed on 
them, as appears from the heres Gazette, Jaternge oe 


lanations are given ao you could 
re habet of these records is ed; and the iaditude 





f Wejh, it will ob! ours, i 
ees longitude nee: A Comerant READER. 


a. 2p o 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Siena of ARTS, JoHN Srreet, ADELPHr. 


id tin a - Ba urda > 
, aD ro ue ay, except Sat s, 
bgt hy Calock, by Tickets t0 be had pom 4 

and the following J. A aii youd 

58, 127, Lon 

roars Heino 70. nf ran J. Fenn, New 





Ores: INSTITUTION of GREAT 
RITA Alb Stree! ber, 1848.—JUVENILE 
LECTURES. aes. Farapar will I deliver during the Christmas — 

tion a Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of a Cand 
~~ for a Juvenile Auditory, on the following days, at — 
o’clock :—Thi , 28th; Saturday, 30th of December; Tuesday, 
, 6th; Tuesday, 9th of January, 1849. 
‘Institution are admitted to this course 

on nan of One Guinea each ; Child: 





Two ro tate ‘subscribers to both | marrage a be Re 





OYAL INSTITUTION.—Albemarle Serect, 
—LABORATORY LECTURES—This Course, —y 5! 
ures, will be delivered by Mr. Bropiz at Oe hour of 
vee, 2x P.M. on the successive Mondays and Wednesdays, _ 
Members and A anweal 8ul 


— fae ‘20t rs are 
Subscri to the Th Theatre One Lae es additional 


Leetures pay 
Sr tuserene 3 Subscribers tu thin enuoenen SLOW. tan 
JOHN BAR M.A. Gee RI. 





R. BIOSTER’S SYSTEM discovered in 
nburgh in 1823, (vide Sir David Brewster’s, D. C.L 

remarks in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” Jan. highest “auth been 80 
long and so universally Meethally informe of by the 
church and state,” —~ ¥ 
—— of — 4 or 

Jon omen m over-exertion in public s, 
that he purposes continuing J ‘Practice @ during by a 
joe Fupile — Isle of Wight, wit! 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 


A Lecruas on pi Porvran een of the Execraic Lieut, 
by Dr. , on > Saturday Even’ 
Forgass Lucruazs on Cusmistny, with Bannusanr ExPeRiments, 
by Dr, Ryan, daily, and on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 

and Friday. Fiaer Exarsition of an MTIRELY om, ee of 


WESTERN 
FF ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 


3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs, Cocks, Biddulph, and Co,, Charing Cross. 
In addition to the las of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features present peculiar and important 
strentoges ‘ the public. . 


Attention is specially invited to the rates of Annuity granted to 


Oxp Lives, for which angie security is provided by the capital 


of the Society. * hh paid do 
XAMPLE.—£100 cas! wn, purchases— 
An Annuity of a 4 O0toa Male ‘Tite aged 
3 1 65 | Payable as long 
— i 16 8 - x as he is alive, 
18 11 10 _ 


The Ai Annuities are payable natr-rzaniy; and pw first half-year’s 
Annuity is _ six months after the cans aw or is received. All 
—— of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society, 

nformation, free of expense, can be Motalned from 


A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 
| Te GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


FOR ORDINARY AND “DECLINED” LIVES, 


Incorporated pursuant to Stat.7 § 8 Vic. Cap. 110. 
OFFICES—87, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 
TRUSTERS. 
Matthew Marshall, Bank prot 4 land. 
William isc, pei, Pambard Seren 
ot i Foy) be found a peculiarly ible Office for 
—— on account of the extensive 
range mge_ of a tn oeatnen ae the advantages ollered to the 
> addition to all the branches f Life A 
dnltent ihe al nF men — of surance, in. 
ments, ¥e 7 undertakes, at a small but fixed extra regol of 
Prowhen the Asatuahon or Lives waicn although not 
having @ strong , have nevertheless been DECLINED " 
ormer Orrices; and in order that such extra rate may not in al 
permanent, a reduction will be made should the health 1 


the Assured improve. 
nun branch of the Society’s business has been founded upon the 
ce of ine On of the day informed and most intelligent Actu- 


args ein f Pe sticles the participat 
Pe - Re eet. upon part ‘ing seale are entitled to four. 
For tables of rates and other information, attention is ponttvctesly 
— to the prospectuses, wach pee be had on application 
adequate Commission to persons through whom Poli 
-- a Ta ne localities Wisaneles cat or 7 cad 














Dissonvine Visws in Mexico 
iptions. | Curxps’s Paayrasmaconta, with, very curious new 
Effects, M m at One o’clock daily. 
New Cunomatnors. Divan and Diving-Bew. Worxrne Mopzis 
mene Music directed by Dr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
pri 


ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO, 
LSICESTER SQUARE.—This magnificent SALOO: 
signated b the press as the ne plus ultra of ert is SOREN 
every Evening, with Herr Redl’s celebrated Band of 50 performers. 
The lighting ventilation, and the whole of the hemeiesline and 
appointments are the theme f — ion from the —— that 
nightly houour the establis! i, i deli 
respectfully invites Fb, lovers of Dancing to this deli, etal a 
floor 80 & m attain 
pape pny tm ion, Svcohtteneed Us epenatien in fall 
costume pegviate | the dancing, Ls supplied by Mr. beef 
of the Surrey Gardens. Doors open at a quarter-pas t 8. 
Dane nto cominevee at half-past 8, and to vomdiads at half. oe il, 














OYAL LOCHNAGAR WHISKEY — 
Messrs. BEGG and BUYERS, by ve ay wee 
tillers to the ‘Royal and 
, beg to geacenee that Messrs. HITING G and be Lochenesr 
Charch erect, Millbank, Westminster, are the sole consignees for 
the SALE of the ROYAL heen board big coy 3 in land. 
is Whiskey, = h the Royal approval, 


<i Guana. Church Street, 
Millack, Westminster. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and BR, M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and A; Agente to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
me the bility, Sony. and Artists, that they continue to 
parts of the tinent, 7 oie t wah the SS 
and that they undertake the siStipatent of Eiteets to all parts of the 








B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


PRINCES STRBET, BANK, LONDON, 
eats gat 7 MILLION, 
This Institcti AY d by a Special Act of Parliaments 
4 Viet..cap..9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance jin ‘tele fullest extent to licy holders, and to present 
greater FB, usually offered to the 











to 
reference to the 


which have been 
the use of this Scere 


PETER MORRISON, Rocidens Director. 





ted t 
oN B .—As the Declined ined Lives Branch is . metilety be not ? inimical to 


the Offices by which the Lives have been 2 » Agents to such 
Offices may, his Boclety, of such branch of business, be appointed 


Agents to thi 
THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary. 
ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
ed oy Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706.—60, Fleet Street, 


Th in tah DIRECTORS. 
a ‘on. Bocneser Dorion te 


Gobbart Derb 
Welbore ili ag ¥ 





Round, E 
The Ri Hin. dir Bdrard Ryn 
Theopiilue Thompace 
The Amicable Society oye oldest Institution in nme for 


granti: ine poe ou 
There is o 

divided among t 
ers. 


ary body, and the whole of the mw phos are 
spam Bs Be aber: of the deceased 


Bonus yitsies te the assured to a septennial 
division of the profit, eth cher by reat addition to the sum guaran- 
teed, or diminution of the fu’ 8, Or an payment 
os A the option ofthe pa x 

i¢ies for specified or sums granted at reduced rates of 
premium, the assured in such polictes not t becoming members of the 
society, or participating in the . . 
T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


(LOBE INSURANCE, PALL MALL and 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 








ce Com! 
Boren =a Esq. 
William 
pore w. Fresca eq, F.R.8, 
Retna Goldsmid, +» FRB, 
= ins Hodge, 
Robert Locke, xg 


ew Alexander, oy Bag 


Bit oes, Esq. 


1308, rk. nd d A 
andthe Porcaass of Parent ps =~ tltchganamy 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING. 

ne ee ee igen ee oe ICY tetapentn of Oe 

| Sraeeste says be 2 on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and on 

Insurances for short or effected juced 
omeareaeaseer maces ods may be ont 

Fire Policies due at Christmas m at; paid on or before the 9th 


January, By Order of the 
TJOHN ow oe DENHAM, Secretary. 
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I | ENDRIE'’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmzrtic 
Perzouine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nurvery, forinfants. The “ Petrouine Sxavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt i in 
the py of the meer alkaline compositions. | 
A mi with ¢ , named 





on 02, 





be PS Soar,” is d for 
of long standing; and, from. experience in several public oe 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it h 
proved an efficient specific for, and a comngiate protection agalatt, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a price, is 
all classes, and is used with it success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it r-." in many cases of 
typhus and other be antidote. 








R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Trcuzonne Sranet, Recunr’s QuapRant. 





E2. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. ee tlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 ; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. NT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange ( Clock:Tower Area). 








SALE BY AUCTION. 


EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE DR. M‘DONNELL, OF BELFAST, 
FOR SALE. ~ 


R. HYNDMAN has received instructions to 
offer for SALE, by AUCTION, at 15, Donegall Place, Belfast, 
on WEDNESDAY, Se 8rd 5 connet, 1849, and following days, com- 
mencing Sesh, peor v> Extensive and Valuable 
Library of. the late. Poon ‘Donwzt, Esq., M.D., of Belfast, con- 
taining upwards of 13,000 Volumes, including man rare Works on 
, Theology, Controversial Divinity, History, pay oer Voyages 
and ‘atural Hinton, * 
oie to the Sale b: only, price 1s. each: to be had 
7y On Castle Place, Belfast, and forwarded 
8 postage stamps. To be had in London 
13, hee Row. 
fast, 25th November, 1848, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX. 
ap on 4 3.— ae ee = 
Publishers eae shieeini een 
‘ion: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 





BE VERNON GALLERY.—Arrt-Journat. 
N MONTHLY PARTS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

: at "methods which assist in promoting the good work of Mr. 
Vernon have a claim upon our sympathy—all worthy shapes by which 
the publicity of this new national treasure is to be extended call for 
our support. ‘The th which Government puts into a cellar we 
are glad to see coined into some form for circulation throughout the 
country+-if the form be worthy of the thing represented, and the 
price such as to bring it within the means of as large | a class as the 
cost of the form itself makes 





yt *Art-Journav’ in 
illustration of | the entire Gallery | Tembraciag 152 pictures) Peer 
fi This series will carry the k ofa ‘0 whic! 








circum: give —_ unusual interest into our poovtuens and 

colonies in a one © oe a h does credit iy is the parties concerned 
in the gs, looking to 
its erent, its unity, ty ‘ts national Gatins. has not been under- 
taken in En ; and we are glad to find the promises by which the 
— interest in the project has been kk so far 








* “Tt was a happy thought to engrave in a ular form the noble 
series of modern Le mye lately wiided to the national collection. 
Mr. Mg -§ 's magnificent gift is thus made doubly the property of the 
To the humblest classes throughout the whole kingdom it 
in some doezee op aceessible, and a source of enjoyment and 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY, prite ss. 
LATO’S WORKS. Translated a the Rev. 


H. Carr, and others. Vol. I. containing, The Apology of 
Socrates, Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phedrus, T! 
Euthyphron, Lysis. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. Vot. 42. 


CHLEGEL’S AESTHETIC and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS, containing Letters on Christian Art, 
Essay on Gothic Architecture, Remarks on the Romance-Poetry of 
the Middle a on ee the Limits of the Beautiful, and on 
the Language and Wisdom of the Indians.—P, uses of "Boun’ 8 
Sranpaxp Lisaarrx may be had of every Bookseller. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JANUARY, price 5s- 


RAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES of 
Fg ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By Sin HENRY 


The former Volumes are—Early Travels in Palestiue, Chronicles of 
the Crusaders, Ellis’s Early English Ri Bede’s E 
History and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
aves, William of ee Chronicle of the Kings of England, 
ix Old English Chronicles. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Uniform with Boun’s Stanpanp Lrnaany, Voi. 4, price 3s. 6d. 


HE STANDARD _ LIBRARY CYCLO- 
PADIA of Political, C I, and Forensic 
Knowledge; . forming a work of ceiver eee on subjects of Civil 
Political , Commerce, Laws, and 

Social Relations. Complete i in Four Monthly Volumes, 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








| 


Just Published with Portcaits, 
Almauach te Gotha, 
1849. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
Foreign Booksellers. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
I. 


HE POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS, 
Chronologically Arranged, with Illustrative Notes, and a Selec - 
tion of Cotem Griticiens.. A Portrait of the Author, Engraved 
by Fixpey, from the Bust by Fuzrcuze. 
In one volume, royal 8vo, price One Guinea. 


Il. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
other POEMS. WILLIAM E, AYTOUN, Professor of Rhetoric 
in the University rs Edinburgh, Royal post 8vo, price 15s., elegantly 
bound in cloth. 

11. 


NOW AND THEN. By Samvet Warren, 
Esq., F.R.8. A New Edition, being the Third, with the Author's last 
Corrections and a Preface. Elegantly bound in cloth, price One 
Guinea, 

Iv. 


THE COURSE OF TIME. A Poem 1 Ten 
Booxs. By ROBERT POLLOK, M.A. A New Edition, being the 
in small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 





This Day, uniform with peaw's Sranpagp Lipzary, Vol. 2, 


ILLER’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 
Third Revised and Improved Edition, with General Index, 
and Portrait s the Author. Complete in Four Volumes, to be pub- 
lished monthly. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, in One Volume, fcap. 8vo, price 7s. in cloth; 12s. 6d. 
in morocco extra, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
THOMSON, cmpine all his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrical, 
and Didactic Poems, an of his Juvenile Productions. ys a 
Life of the Author by the Rev. "Pagnsen Murpocg, D.D., and 
by Nicuots. Seven Illustrations from Drawings by J. Gilbert, B mg be 
and Engraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 


Also, 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo, Fine Paper, price 5s. in cloth; 10s. 6d. in 
morocco extra, 
The SEASONS, and the CASTLE of INDO- 
LENCE. With Life by the Rev. toe ow | Murpoca, D.D., and 


Notes by Nicuwots. Five I fro ings by J. Gilbert, 
Esq., and Eugraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Cheapside. 








Just published, 


OTHERWELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Third Edition, greatly enlarged, price 4s. in soft Mntiog: 
4s. 6d. in embossed c —— Memoir and Poetry, 452. A few fi 
paper copies, pp. 502, eee 
A SUPPLEMENT has ioe mene | to Second Edition, containing 
the whole of the New ae jixty-nine Pieces introduced into the 
Third Edition, paged 268 to 434. 
e new additions a and which amount, in pages, to 
half the extent of the former issue, are given on of 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 





In folio, half-bound Russia or morocco, price £10 10s. 


HE PHYSICAL ATLAS; ‘A Series of Maps 
and Illustrations of the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of NATURAL PHENOMENA ; embracing— 


I. Gzoxoer. III. Merzorozoer. 
Il, Hrproerarnr. IV. Natunat Hrsrdry. 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.8., Geographer at 
Blistergh rgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty; with the co-operation and 
enslatemes of men eminent ia the different departments of Science. 


“ Weknow no work containing such copious and exact information, 
nor any of which the methods are so well fitted for the instruction of 
those who come ignorantly to the subject.”—Quaagrzniy Revisw, 
Sept. 1848. 

Published by William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George Street, Edin- 
burgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





In imperial folio, balf-bound Russia, price £8 8s., a New Edition. 


‘7 HE NATIONAL ATLAS of HISTORICAL, 
COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, from the 
a —— = Authentic rees, with an Index of upwards of 
000 Names of Places, compiled from the Maps. By ALEXANDER 
Keren JOHNSTON, F.R.G.8, Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary 

to Her . 
Published by William Blackwood and Sons, 45, = Street, Edin- 

burgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London 





This day is published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s, 


ICTURES from REVOLUTIONARY 
PARIS. Seachet pa the first phasis of the Revolution of 
1848. By J. PALGRAV ail , Esq., M.A., Author of “ Letters 
from the Danube,” “ Gise' 
Willian utes “ Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Motherwell’s intimate friend and poetical ally, Wasme Kannnpy, 


‘David Robertson, Glasgow; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Longman 
and Co., London; Macmillan, Barclay, and Macmillan, Cambridge; 





- © The (specimens justify the 
made. They are delicate and of The 
subjects are executed in line - artists of high Feeney the print- 
ing i is careful, and we have rarely — at the w a & more satis- 

factory commencement of a worth Mi 
“A few i of the which i it is seeonied 6 to issue as 

’ embellishments to the Art Journal publication is now before us, avd 
having careful ed them, we can only say our memory can 
quote no instance of —— ag spirit and talent combined in connexion 
with = previous journ: plates are excellent. They are not 
pm nt thie got got up to ~#.. the attention of the vulgar, but, in 

Aer z pcan nee i that the best —— = desire. Carefully 
pe oe rst engravers, the works now under ins ecg 
the Lae ya ye on of the different artists, and reflect even the 
tive value of the various pictures. * * The best sw ort of the 
public must be needed for its continuance, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of acqainting our readers that the engravings which are to ap 
in connexion with the ‘Agr Jounna’ are highly deserving of public 
encou * Whether we consider the merits of the artists 
or the talents of fhose who represent them—the interest of the sub- 
jects or the worth of the cee — do not know that among 











and James M‘Glashan, Dublin. 
Just published, price 1s., beautifully Illustrated, 
T= CROCHET WINTER BOOK. By 
Malle. RIEGE dela BRANCHARDIERE. 
Also, the Fourth Series of THE CROCHET BOOK. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Ackerman and Co, 
and Boyd, Edinburgh; and all the Berlin Warehouses. 


Oliver 





On the Ist January, to be continued Monthly, Illustrated by Phiz, 
Price One Shilling, 
4 he CONFESSIONS of CON. CREGAN, 
compiled from his Original Notes to arrest a Falling Ex- 
chequer, a instruct the rising generation. 
London; Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; and James M‘Glashan, 
D'Ollier Street, Dublin. 





ARCH ZOOLOGY OF DERBYSHIRE. 





the many valuable f issue there is one 
whieh is Sicauler tne. suisent:an tone tele to e 

popular. When, however, we are told to phate these plates only as 
embellishments of a periodical, yn in our eyes become significations 
eT The taste woee, be pealed tos andy Jug 
and separ sre to: and, judging 
from the intrinsic ote of th A oe should imagine’ the 
response they will elicit pew SI bet waivereal.— The Morning 


George Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. Office of the Rditor, 49, Pall Mall, 





Just published, in 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts of Senn and their 


contents, Crosses, Tombs, &c., 


\ 7 ESTIGES of the ANTIQUITIES. of DERBY- 
SHIRE; and the SEPULCHBAL USAGES of ite INHABI- 
TANTS from the MOST REMOTE AGES to the REFORMATION. 


By THOMAS BATEMAN, Esgq., of Yolgrave. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 








DR. WORDS WORTH’S ae ON THE CHURCH OF 


In post &vo, price 83, 6d., the Third Edition of 
ETTERS to M. GONDON, Author of 


“Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre,” “ Conversion de Cing 
Cinguante oe Anglicans,” &c., on the DESTRUCTIVE CHA 
RACTER of the CHURCH of ROME, both in Religion and Poliey. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A SEQUEL to the LETTERS; containing 


Fresh Proofs of the Arguments, and a Ae id to the Dublin Review 
and other Periodicals. Second Edition, 7s. 6d 





ARNOLD’S SELECTIONS FROM DEMOSTHENES, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 
HE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOS- 
THENES, with copious Benes, and Grammatical References. 
Edited oy the Rev. THOMA KERCHEVERK ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just published,) 

1. An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. 5s. 

2. A LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR, for 
Colleges and Schools. Second Edition, 10s. 64, 
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_tHE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Ts EDINBURGH RE v le W, No. CLXXIX, 


will be published on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of JANUARY, 


CONTENTS. 
I, MABILLON! THR PRENOH BENEDICTINGS. 
Il. THE PATENT JOURNAL: THE PROGRESS OF 
MECHANICAL INVENTION. 
. CHARLES VERNON! A TRANSATLANTIC TALE. 
IV. MIGNET AND GRIMBLOT: DIPLOMACY OF LOUIS 
XIV. AND WILLIAM Ill. 
V. THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND MR. SHORE: THE 
INDELIBILITY OF HOLY ORDERS. 
KEMBLE’S SAXONS IN ENGLAND. 
THE PUNJAUB. 
VIII, RELIEF OF IRISH DISTRESS. 
IX. LORD MELBOURNE. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


vi. 
Vil. 





TR QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVIL, 
will be published on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30th. 
CONTENTS: 
I. THE NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
II, DIARY OF COUNT WESSENBERG. 
III, DUKE OF ARGYLE ON THE CHURCH. 
IV. LAYARD’s DISCOVERY OF NINEVEH. 
Vv. GERMANY—AUSTRIA—PRUSSIA. 
VI. VANITY FAIR—JANE EYRE—GOVERNESSES, 
+ ITALIAN INTERVENTION. 
+ PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
. THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 

AYARD’S NINEVEH and its RE- 
MAINS. 86s. 

2, LORD MAHON’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 6s. 

3. DENNIS’S CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. 42s. 

4. TAYLOR'S NOTES from BOOKS. 9s. 

5. SIR GARDNER WILKINSON’S DALMATIA. 4%. 

6. SHAW’S OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12s. 

7. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, Vols. band 6. $9. 

8. ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE on the INCARNATION. 12s. 

9. RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. 26s. 

10. MRS. MERRIFIELD on the ARTS of PAINTING. 308. 

Il. MILMAN’S EDITION of HORACE. 300 Vignettes. 42s. 


12. LORD CAMPBELL’S LORD CHANCELLORS. ist Series. 
ird Edition, 


42s. 
13. a Sa HISTORY of INDIA. Third Edition. 
‘ap. . 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BY ORDEB OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
This day is published, Svo, 58. 
TT" NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1859, 
“The Nauticat Aumanac” for 1849, 60, and 51, may étill be 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Just published, Second Raion. . pete 6s., a Third and Concluding 


PostHUMOoUS SERMONS, with Pastoral 


; Letters. By the Ruy. HENRY BLUNT, A.M,, Rector of 


THIRD EDITION of 


he FIRST VOLUME, and SECOND 
EDITION of the SECOND VOLUM . 
MONS, A the Kay. BI eR ae EB of POSTHUMOUS SER. 


adame and Oc, P ~~ Son, 187, Pictadilly; and Hamilton, 
Of whom all Mr. Staats ether Wecheentp tobe, 


68. each, 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
Just pablished, with Music ae Baker, Two Christmas Carols, 


ar[HE YULE LOG and “CHRISTMAS.” 


Written and honntifall Tl 
} ‘One Shilling enc y Illustrated by Arvazp Osowéavits. 


Hammond, Musiseller thd Eublicher, 9, New Bond Street, Opposite 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG 
FRIENDS. 


BY MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 
Author of “Vanity Fair,” “Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” &e., &e. 
With 16 Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
Small quarto, price 5s. plain, or 7s. 6d. coloured, fancy boards. 


11. 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME. 


WELL ADAPTED FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Embellished with a — of beautiful eo apne by. Ancient and 
Modes Artists, and each Page 
Border, illustrative of the Thiet enclosed ; a “whole ——— in the 
highest style of the Art on Wood, under the superintendence 

MR. CHARLES HEATH. 
In a handsome small folio volume, elegantly ry in cloth, 
price £1 11s. 6d,, or a paper, £2 1 





DANTES DIVINE COMEDY, 
THE INFERNO. 


A literal prose Sapte, th pat oS inal collated 
from the best Editions ; Explanatory Notes. 


BY J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 
Post octavo, with a Portrait, Fourteen Shillings. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


A NEW EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Two thick vols. lad 8vo, 16s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


CURIOSITIES OF * FAMILY HISTORY. 
VOLUME THE SECOND. 


BY GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 108. 6d. 
Conrantsa—Kindred of Queen Anne Boleyn—Lady Dorothy Devereux 
—The Old a Earl Henry the Wizard —The Last of the 
 . Lord Cobham—The Last Lord Grey of Wilton 
a. im. ch Queen The Sisters of Lady Jane 
rey, &c. &e. 


Also, Volume I., with Portrait of the Earl of Essex.—Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


VI. 
- PELHAM: 

OR, ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN, 
Being the New Volume of the Cheap Edition of the Works of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 

Witt A NEW PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR, AND A PRONTIOPIECH BY 
H. K, BROWNE, 

Crown octavo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 196, Strand. 





In square 12mo, cloth, peice 3s.; or in Two parts, at 1s, 6d, each, 
profusely illustrated. 

IRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY: intended to 
tion to juvenile — entering on the study 
Ki By BOBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President 

of the Natural History and Philosop hical Society. 

Whilst the arrangements and contents of this book are especially 
ed to the _——- object, the variety and beauty of the illustrations 
qe 4 ble as 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT, 
bong it is deemed oat 0 Mehen | purpose should be served than the 
By the same Author, in 12mo, cloth, price 6s, 
An INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Schools. 
TWO SHEETS, exhibiting a Tabular View of 
the Classification adopted in the preceding Works. 
Sheet 1.—Invenrssnats Antmas. 
» %—Venreseate Animats. 
Price One Shilling each. 


Sims and M‘Intyre, Paternoster Row, London; and Donegall 
Street, Belfast. 





2 vols, Svo, price £3. 

HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 
7 ap AAT J TARBELL, F. LS. I PLS. be sae 
eae Seeaers =ut near sa 
it weplears, the mordhast, the 
ae the por the ih i ae pee 

aie of fhe bok rw, No. 116. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 

















MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


i, 
Tn crown 8vo, with numerous Comic Illustrations, price 12s. bound, 
Martin Toutrond : 
A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831, 
PROM AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH MANUSCRIPT. 


11. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 


The Bird of Passage ; 
OR, FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. 
By MRS. ROMER, 
Author of “A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &, 


In Three Vols. post Svo, 
The Lily of Paris; 
OR, THE KING’S NURSE, 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, Esq., 
Author of “ Gisella,” “ Letters from the Danubé,” “ Second Love,” &c, 


Iv. 
Price Half-a-crown, 


What I Saw in California. 
By EDWIN BRYANT. 


BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


ve 
Price Five Shillings, 


Tales of a Chaperon. 
Edited by LADY DACRE. 


FORMING THE 114TH VOLUME OF 


THE STANDARD NOVELS & ROMANCES, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


S INDIA TO HAVE RAILWAYS?—Fallacies 
of an East India Merchant Exposed in a Letter to Lieut.- 
Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. By an East Iyou 


bold and able exposure, and an unanswerable vindica- 
tion of the gore Sth of the India ‘House authorities. The India 
Dine (the writer) much as a volunteer champion ina 
integrity was more t suspected—h 
} through "triumphantly. ”— Observer, D 
London: W. H. Allen and Co.,Leadenhall-street. 








Just published, price 6d., demy 8v0, 
HOLERA, its Preventive and Cure by 
ee eat with Observations on the Treatment of Cholic, 
,» &e, By Carrain CLARIDGE, as of 
Ted Greece and Overland to India,” 
pan Groombrid Paternoster-row. New York: 
igs, one Wile aM Broadway. 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
This is Published, price Five Shillings, elegantly bound in cloth, 
pty bette ne tPOcasacen Sranfrecp, LA, Faanx Sons, 
Joun Laxcu, and Joun Tannin, 


HE HAUNTED MAN and the GHOSTS 
BARGAIN: A Fancy for Ohristmas-Time. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW CHRISTMAS TALE. 
jon BULL and his WONDERFUL LAMP. 


An Enoutsn Vensron of an Easrznn Srorr, giving 2 True 
we Perilous Acueree rows 4 the oor be nae 

ya 'o-Ab-Deen, his preten ; 

wy with Six Illustrations. $s. plain; 10 


of the two sian vores, El-Peel and Roussoul, 
ly from the life. e have no doubt it 


John nwa 94, High Holborn. 





Price 8s. 6d., cloth boards. 


HAT 18 MY DUTY? Edited by the Rev. 
ARTHUR MARTINBAU, M.A., Vicar of Whitkirk. 
Lotidon: Hamilton, Adams and Co.; Parker, Oxford; aud 
P. Harrison, Leeds. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. - | 
—— 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
(ok i on ome een 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s., and may be had at all the Libraries, 


GOALS AND GUERDONS: 
@r, the Chronicles of a Life. 
BY A VERY OLD LADY. 


CHARLES OLLIER, 18 AND 19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
EE 
The First Number of the Volume, published January 1, 1849. 

THE 


BOTANIC GARDEN AND FRUITIST, 
THE UNION OF FRUITS WITH FLOWERS, 


WITH CORRECTLY COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MOST DESIRABLE OF EACH, 
AND PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


BY B. MAUND, F.L.S., AND OTHER PRACTICAL HORTICULTURISTS. 
Large paper, 1s. 6d.; small, 1s. 











The only Work combining these interesting Subjects. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, LONDON. 





LITERARY GAZETTE, © 


ESTABLISHED 1817; ENLARGED 1846. 


THE 


Price Fourpence; Stamped, to go free by Post, Fivepence. 


(Monthly Parts, containing Four or Five Numbers, 18. 4d. or 18. 8d.) 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


IN TIME FOR TRANSMISSION TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY BY THE EARLY TRAINS 
OR MORNING MAILS OF THE SAME DAY; 


AT THE LITSRARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 300, STRAND, LONDON. 





So long held in high public estimation, the Lrreraky GAZETTE contihues to afford a complete view and 
record of the National Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, with the addition of Foreigh Intelligence on the same 
subjects from every part of the Civilized World. It has also, of late, devoted full and particular attention to the 
Proceedings of all Antiquarian Associations at Home and Abroad, and to the Archeological Discoveries which have 
become so extetisive and interesting throughout the Empire. Of these, and other Literary matters of importance, 
this Journal is, in fact, the only comprehensive Exponent in the Periodical Press; and Members of Literary and 
Scientific Societies, as well as intelligent readers of every class, who reside in remote parts, may through its columns 
be promptly made acquainted with all that is done or heard of at Head Quarters. For rising Families it is pecu- 
liatly adapted, as it conveys instruction of every kind, mingled with the more atusing literature which is calculated 
to attract and interest youthful minds, till they are filled with the information and knowledge of the passing time. 
May be ordered of any Bookseller or Newsman in Town or Oountry, or at the Lirrerany GazerTé Publishing and 
Advertising Office, No. 300, Strand, London; where also the yearly subscription of 2s. 8d., or, half-yearly, 10s. 10d. may 
be paid, by Post-Office Order or Town reference, and thé LitamanY Gazerrs, stamped for the Country or Colonies, will 
be regularly forwarded by post ; or, if in Monthly Parts, at 17s. 4d. per annum, with the monthly periodicals, 


*," Early communications are requested from Subscribers desirous of commencing with the New Yenr, 1849. 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS SEASON, 


NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, with 36 Illustrations, Real and Ideal, 
in a New Style of Engraving, 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


By ACHETA DOMESTICA, M.B.8. Handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, 16s.; coloured and bound in silk extra, 21s. 

“Few merrier or wiser companions could be summoned to our 
firesides at this genial season.” —Athenaum. 

“The letter-press is interspersed with vignettes clearly and cleverly 
engraved on stone, and the whole pile of natural history—fable 
poetry, theory, and fact—is stuck over with quaint a and 
shrewd maxims deduced for the benefit of man from the contempla- 
tion of such tiny monitors as gnats and moths. Altogether, the book 
is a curious and interesting one—quaint and clever, genial and well 
informed.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“This beautiful volame should be the most popular, as it is the 
best gift book of the season.”—Scotsman. 

“ Althoug! ligh a 





rf ean find subject-matter in 
every page, the under-current of the Episodes is substance and accu- 
rate information; whilst the vignettes would not disgrace an insect 
Wouvermans, a Cooper, or an ‘Allan.”—-Lady's Newspaper. 





2. 
NEW WORK BY ROBERT BUNT. 


One Volume 8v0, price 12s. 


The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. By 
ROBERT HUNT. 

“ An able and clever exposition of the great generalities of science, 
adapted to the comprehension of those who know little of her mys- 
teries. * * Much too good to be classed as a Christmas book; it 
would rtheless form an admirable present at this coming season 
of gifts.”—Athenaum. 

“One of the most readable epitomes of the present state and recent 
—— of science we have perused.” Morning Herald. 

“The author's style is light and easy, and to a large class of readers 
will prove very useful.”—Atlas. 

“The book displays a fand of knowledge, and is the work of an elo- - 
quent and earnest man.”—Ezaminer. 


3. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of 
IRELAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. 
and Phil. Soc. Belfast. Vol. 1. Braps. (Just ready, 


4. 

A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS, selected from the Botanical M: ine. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. With an Introduetion and Practical Instructions 
on their Culture. By J. C. Lrons, Esq. One Hundred colo 
Plates. Royal 4to, £5 5s. 


5. 
The DODO and its KINDRED. By 

H. E. STRICKLAND, M.A., F.G.8., and Dr. MELVILLE. Royal 4to. 
Eighteen Plates, and numerous Wood Illustrations. 8. 

“Curious and hand in its ill i and no less curious and 
attractive in its text.’’—Literary Gacette. 

“The very beau ideal of a complete and well got up monograph.” ~ 
Brit. and Por. Med.-Chir. Review. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNI- 


THOLOGY. By P. H. GOSSE. Royal 16mo, 20 Plates of Figures, 
7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. (Just ready. 


7. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal 16mo, 16 Plates of 
Figures. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


By AGNES CATLOW. Royal 16mo, 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain ; 
10s. 6d. coloured. 








NWEW BOTANICAL PERIODICAL. 
On the 81st of December will be published (to be continued monthly) 


No. I. of 
HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 

and KEW GARDEN MISCELLANY. Edited by 818 WILLIAM 
JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., F.R.8., &c., Vice-President of the Lin- 
neean Society, and Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. 

This new journal will have especial reference to the most interesting 
and useful plants cultivated in the Royal Gardens at Kew, and to the 
objects deposited in the Museum there, deserving notice either on 
account of the peculiarity of their structure, or as connected with 
the Arts or M , Medicine or D ic E y, Informa- 
tion derived from Botanical Travellers, and from the Editor’s exten- 
sive correspondence, and notices of New Books will be given: also, 
Descriptions of Newly-di d Species and of Plants introduced by 
the principal nurserymen. 

Each Number will contain One Plate, coloured iors pestible, and 
82 pages of Letter-press, and will be published at One Shilling. 


Alteration in ‘ Cartis’s Botanical Magazine.’ 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGA- 


ZINE. Edited by Sin WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., 
F.B.8., &c. Published in Monthly Numbers, each containing six 
coloured Plates, price 3s. 6d. 

Tu accordance with a wish very generally expressed, the folding 
plate usually contained in each Number will in future, except in 
very rare instances, be exchanged for one of ordinary size; and in lieu 
thereof, inéfructions will be given, after the descriptions of each 
om on its history, culture, treatment, &c., this department having 

een confided to the able practical experience of Mr. Joun Smuru, 
A.L.S., Curator of the Royal Gardens. 

The Pablishers avail th ves of the op ity afforded by this 
Announcement, and the commencement ‘of a thew year, to remind 
Botanists, Amateurs, and Gardeners that ‘Curtis’s Botanical 











’ is now the only illustrated monthly record of the new 


agazine’ 
lants introduced into this country through the medium of the 
'ublic Botanic Gardens and the principal nurserymen. 
LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE 
King William Street, Straud. $ 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
NEW BOOKS, 


AND BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 























SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SONNETS. A 


Gathering of some ofthe mot pleasant Flow s of Old English Poetry. Set in Borders of coloured Orna- 
nous and Vignettes. Square feap. Svo. 10s. 6d. ornamental boa hes or 17s, bound in morocco by 
y- 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. | 
With the Ant 
lective nace . | lective Edition of Mr. Moore’s Poetical Works. 
Uniform with the smaller - | Uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macau- 
lay's — Ancient Rome.” With a Vignette lay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome.” With a Vignette 
pag La of D. Macitsz, R.A., engraved | from a new ign by D. Macyiss, R.A., engraved 

Peles ob tebe Taomeson. 16mo. Ss.cloth; ” or 128. 6d. 4 Wood by Tuompson. }6mo. «5s. cloth; or 
morocco by Hayday. 12s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 


by the ETCHING CLUB. With beautiful Wood Engravings, Square crown 8vo. 21s.; morocco, 36s, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated by. the 


ETCHING CLUB. With beautiful Wood eye Square crown Svo. 2is.; morocco, 36s. 


THOMAS MOORE'S” POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey’s: with Portrait and Vignette. 8vo. 21s.; morocco, 42s, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume, uniform with Moore’s: with Portrait and Vignette: 8vo. 21s.; morocco, 42s. 


MIDSUMMER EVE: a Fairy Tale of Love. By 


Mrs. 8. C. HALL. Illustrated by Lanpszza, i: se Macuisz, &c. Square crown 8vo. Wood- 
cuts, 2s, 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOUR. 


From the gy ay Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by = Taminator of the “ Parables” and 
“ Miracles.” Square feap. 8vo. In carved covers, p= 8.3 morocco, 30s. 


A RECORD | of the BLACK PRINCE, in the 


Werit et hie Shoneieee. ions and other Orn by H. N. HUMPHREYS. Post 
1s dbpty caete tadiphenia coreee 21s, . ” 


The WORDS of the’ PREACHER, Son of David, 


King of Jerusalem. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. Imperial Svo. I. 
te red cover «40 Se Randeomely bound in ed morecs. — si a very ma 


The SONG of SONGS, which is SOLOMON’S. 


The Six Chapters of Solomon’: a rich] Meni in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. I; 
perial 16mo. Pivllegantly bound, = . — in 


Mr. A. RICH’S COMPANION to the LATIN 


DICTIONARY 4nd GREEK LEXICON. Illustrated with about Two Thousand Wood Engravings 
from the Antique. Post 8vo. 21s, [On Friday neat. 


The CLOSING SCENE; ; or, Christianity and 


Infidelity contrasted in the _ Hours se Persons, By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale for Children, 


on the Practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Edited 
by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. Part LI. we 8ro. 6s, 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, including 


od oy yal to the Epinsunen “— New Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo, 


FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 


» TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. ‘New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


17. - 
SOUTHEY’S “ The DOCTOR, &c.” Complete in 


One Volame. * Edited by the Author’s Son-in-law, the Rev. J. w. WARTER. New Edition; with Por- 
trait, Vignette, and Bust. Square crown 8vo. ~ 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTO- 


RICAL ESSAYS ‘contributed to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 810. 36s. 





- | With the Autobiographical Preface from the Col- 





The HISTORY of. "ENGLAND, from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES II. By THOMAS ee MACAULAY, Vols, I.and II. 8vo. 32s, 
[2nd Edit. on Jan, 4, 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a History of the 
aT oy a yy the period of the Norman Conquest. By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A, 


¥ 3S 
On the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 


STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Be the Rev. Mt. HARRISON, M.A., late Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 


The FOUNTAIN ‘of ARETHUSA. By 


ROBERT EYRES LANDOR, M.A., Author ea Fawn of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 19s, 


CHARLES VERNON: a Transatlantic Tale. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel HENRY SENIOR. 2 vols. post Svo. 2is. 


SACRED ‘and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs, 


JAMESON. With numerous Woodcuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. 2 vols. square crown Svo. 43s, 


Vol. I. containing Legends of the hay oe and Arch- | Vol. II. containing Legends of the Patron Saints, the 

angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the Virgin peo, Se the Greek and Latin Mar- 
Doctors of the Church, and tard Magdalene. tyrs, the Bishops and Confessors, Hermits, 
and the Warrior § Saints of Christendom. 


MEMOIRS _ of WILLIAM COLLINS, RB.A.,, 


inel Selene from his Journals aud C otices of his Contem; ies, and a 
Descri x of his Works. By his Son, W. WILKIE LLIN. Nit Portrait and 2 ttes, 2 vols, 
post 8vo.° 2is. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with Sketches of 


their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the oe at Westminster from = time of the 
Conquest. By EDWARD FOSS, F. BA. of the = Temple. Vols. I, and II. 8vo. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and LOUIS XIV. 


and of.their MINISTERS; illustrating the Politics of England from the Peace of ——. to the 
Accession of Philip V. of Spain (1697 to 1770). — by P, SGRIMBLOT. 2 vols. 8vo, 


NARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN against the 


KABAILES of ALGERIA: with 5 Suchet’s Mission to Abd-el-Kader for an Exchange of Prisoners, 
By DAWSON BORRER, F.RB.G.S. Post 8vo. so 6d. 


An HISTORICAL ,_ INQUIRY into the TRUE 


PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY ly with reference to roe ggg By 
JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. With Plate ona W acco Vol.I. Imperial Svo. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The authorised English 


ores under the Colonel EDWARD SABINE, R.A., For. Sec. 
RS. New Edition. Vols and If Post vo. my each. 


SIDNEY: HALL’S GENERAL large LIBRARY 
Aza8 of = Bere sae MAPS. New Edition, corrected throughout; with all the Railways 
*,° In course of publication, in about 14 Monthly Parts, of which 13 are now ready. 


The TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or, 


— By SAMUEL MAUNDER. With 900 accurate Woodeuts 





Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Feap. 8vo, 10s. cloth; bound in 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 


and LIBRARY of bg te SS & popular ae of Universal Knowledge. New Editiov, 
enlarged. Feap.8vo. 10s. cloth; Fate ros 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY: a copious lar of Science and the Belles-Lettres. New Edition, 
enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; in roap, 12s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of HISTORY: com- 


wihe = Outline of Universal oy ant ¢ History of wy A en that exists or has 
New Edition, enlarged. Feap. 8v0. i. h; boned fa seam, 5 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 


or, Portable of Universal Biogra; Ancient i mhng sg comprising above 12, 000 Memoir. 
New Eaition, sularged. Feap. 8vo. 10s. po Fy reer ¢ " 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK: 


pen Oe ee ney tested, and are given with the most minute exactness. New 
Edition, enlarged. h Plates and Wood Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No, 300, es Office ¢ oon ae He, 6 Chonies inday Decent Sicanber ta inte and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 
Strand, ie county 
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